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HE lightning that set Chicago’s race antagonisms 
aflame did not strike out of a clear sky. Only those 
who did not care or want to see could have failed to 


long while, and that the very air was charged with elec- 
licity. There were more who served their own supposed 
Fterests by obscuring the situation than there were those in 
ificial or private positions who were willing to serve the 
Hblic by disclosing the facts which might have aroused and 
jillied preventive and protective measures. 
5 So little was said of the rapid and large increase of the 
*egro population during the war that some of the great in- 
‘astries which invited and profited by the immigration from 
ne South are suspected of concealing the figures. The Chi- 
go Daily News, however, presented facts and a forecast 
hn 1916 which was verified and brought down to date by 
hother investigator just before this outbreak. Within five 
fcars the Negro population was shown to have doubled and 
iow to have reached a total of 125,000, registering Chicago 
s the third or fourth city in the United States in the number 
f£ its colored people. All but about one-tenth of these are 
owded into the “ black belt” on the south side of the city, 
xtending over eight square miles, within which the out- 
eak occurred and to which for the most part it has been 
ionfined. ‘To the other three small colonies and to a fourth, 
umbering about 12,000, on the west side the disturbances 
oread sporadically. Some of the boldest assaults and mur- 
ers were committed upon inoffensive colored men in the 
rowded central district of the loop. 
No such reports of the gathering and bursting of the storm 
ave appeared as the stories told me by some of the ablest 
nd best informed Negroes, whose public and professional 
york has kept them in continuous contact with the rapidly 
leveloping situation. Out of their crowded district, which 
as become a No Man’s Land to all white people kept out of 
t by the rioting, they brought sharp-edged facts such as could 
e told only by those who had witnessed or experienced them. 
East St. Louis sounded the alarm two years ago. When 
t went wild against the influx of southern Negroes, every 
Negro community at northern industrial centers took warn- 
ng. As with the Jews in Russia when the pogroms started, 
he dread of others to follow struck home to their hearts. 
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be aware that the storm clouds had been gathering | 


Chicago in the Nation’s Race Strite 


By Graham Taylor 


But unlike the Russian Jews, or Negroes who have hitherto 
suffered such fear south and ‘north, these Chicago Negroes 
prepared. Here, as probably elsewhere, they had been taking 
counsel together and more and more of them armed them- 
selves to protect their lives and their homes, some of which 
are suspected of being “ private arsenals.” ihe 

Meanwhile aggressions increased. Colored children on 
their way to school were terrified, put to flight and roughly 
treated by young hoodlums. Colored people of any age, who 
were found in Washington Park, 371 acres lying just to the 
south of the black belt, were attacked and driven off with 
increasing violence. Late in June threats were posted on 
fences and trees in the Negro quarter announcing, “ We will 
get you July 4.” 

Then and ever since increased preparations were made for 
defense. But that offense was avoided is claimed by the re- 
minder that no clash occurred on the holiday. The picnic 
baskets that were carried about the streets, or by groups 
further afield, contained weapons which were regarded as 
more of a necessity of life than lunches. Thus somewhat 
thrown off their guard, the Negro workers continued 
steadily at work, and great crowds of them resorted to the 
bathing beaches where sections of the shore were informally 
set apart for their use, although without any warrant for 
segregation either by ordinance or statute. Across this 
watery line a Negro boy on a raft drifted Sunday afternoon, 
July 27, when the beach was thronged both by whites and 
blacks immediately adjacent to each other. A white man 
threw a stone at the lad which knocked him into the water. 
Some of the Negroes demanded the arrest of the assailant 
and, when a white patrolman refused, he was beaten, and 
later suspended by the chief of police. The fugitive was cap- 
tured by other Negroes, placed under arrest by other officers, 
and held under $50,000 bail, to be tried for murder. Mean- 


~ while those seeking to save the boy from drowning were pre- 


vented by the whites from rescuing him. ‘Then and there 
came the first clash which led to the week of rioting. The 
first man killed was a Negro shot by a Negro officer for 
firing at a white policeman. Great credit is given the police 
by Negro citizens, with very few exceptions, for standing up 
to their duty, especially when and where contending with 
very insufficient force against overwhelming odds in the 
midst of mobs of infuriated blacks and whites numbering as 
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many as three thousand. This is the more creditable since 
many of them are Irishmen and had to contend with the most 
aggressive element from an Irish district bordering the Negro 
quarter. 

The fury spread like wild-fire, first bak in the “ black 
belt”? where safeguards disappeared as rapidly as the perils 
to life and property increased. Workers in the stockyards, 
10,000 or more of whom are Negroes, were at first guarded 
as they entered and left, but few of them could get to their 
work when rioting made passage through the streets unsafe 
and the street-cars were completely stopped by the carmen’s 
strike. Groups and crowds gathered, grew and _loitered. 
Gangs of white and black hoodlums appeared and ran amuck. 
Armed men of either color dashed through the district in 
automobiles and beyond, firing as they flew. ‘IT'wo white 
men, wounded while shooting up the district, were found to 
carry official badges, one being thus identified as in the United 
States civil service and the other as a Chicago policeman. 
White men firing a machine gun from a truck were killed. 
White and Negro policemen were in turn attacked and badly 
beaten by mobs of the opposite color. The torch followed 
attacks upon Negro stores and dwellings, scores of which 
were set on fire. 


Fighting the Fire 


AT Last the mayor, recognizing the inadequacy of the police 
force to cope with the situation, called upon the governor 
for the assistance of the state troops, seven regiments of 
which are at this writing in Chicago under arms, five of them 
on patrol duty in the most disturbed district. While a 
suspension of organized hostilities has thus been secured, 
sniping continues. Like a prairie fire the flames of hatred 
leap over all such barricades to other parts of the city, not 
only where Negroes live and work, but in some instances 
where they are passing through the thoroughfares, more 
thronged than ever by pedestrians and vehicles while all street- 
cars were strike-bound. A colored soldier wearing a wound 
stripe on his sleeve was beaten to death while limping along 
one of the main streets. He was heard to exclaim, “ This 
is a fine reception to give a man just home from the war.” 
One cannot but wonder what might have happened if any of 
these outrages had occurred a day or two before when a 
Negro regiment of Chicago men, 1,800 strong, carrying their 
rifles, marched through these same streets on their way direct 
from France to the demobilization camp. 


The situation within the military lines has been temporarily 
relieved at many points. Negro stockyard employes received 
Wage payments at their homes ‘Their return to work has 
been postponed till the responsibility for incendiary fires in 
the Lithuanian district has been fixed. Deliveries of food 
and fuel which had been suspended for several days were 
restored, the wholesale grocers uniting to relieve many fami- 
lies who could not get supplies. The district office of the 
United Charities kept open, but its visitors were not per- 
mitted to expose themselves to the violence on the streets in 
making their rounds. The playgrounds were also closed. 
The vacation session of the public school was forced to sus- 
pend, being at the very center of the disturbance. The Prov- 
ident Hospital, served by Negro physicians and nurses, min- 
istered to wounded blacks and whites alike, which exposed 
them to the threats and even raids of blacks seeking venge- 
ance upon wounded white. The buildings of the Y. M.C. A. 
and the League on Urban Conditions among Negroes, man- 
aged respectively by two very courageous and capable col- 
ored men, A. F. Jackson and T. Arnold Hill, have through- 
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out the crisis been the centers within the district for coms 
munication and cooperation for philanthropic and civic effort 
and have promoted understanding, interpretation and medias 
tion among many influential groups in the city at large. 


Causes and Remedies 


Boru the causes and remedies are considered by whiten and ¢ 
blacks alike to be psychological, economic, moral and ea 
They agree that the psychical differences between the two 
races are neither understood nor considerately taken into 
account by either, especially at points of irritation. They 
must therefore be acknowledged and reckoned with unti jl 
education, ethics and religion rear generations that can dis} 
criminate between the better and worse members of each race 
and thus learn to agree to differ concerning tastes and tem- 
peraments, as members of the same race measurably succeed 
in doing with each other. The family, the school, the play 
ground and the church must be depended upon for this rear-q 
ing of future generations, which in turn must be promotedy 
by fair-minded and intelligent people of both races conferring 
and working together for these ends. ‘The failure of theses 
primary social agencies to fulfil this higher function should 
stimulate parents and teachers, social and church workers to 
much more direct effort to counteract indiscriminate race} 
prejudice. 
Insufficient and unsuitable housing provision for the indus 
trial classes is considered to be the economic factor of the race 
problem which gave occasion for the outbreaks of resentment 
and violence, because it bears hardest upon the Negroes andi 
most irritates the whites. The district in which the great 
majority of Chicago Negroes can find dwellings available for) 
them is unfortunately located at the older center of a growing 
section of the city which affords no space for the spread of 
the increasingly congested colored population. With the 
doubling of that population the congestion became intolerable,: 
and its families were forced to seek residence elsewhere: 
Despite an overcharge to Negroes of from 15 to 25 per cent 
on rentals and sales of real estate, adjoining property occupied: 
Resentment against those} 
thought guilty of this intrusion and loss not only prevented: 
neighborship, but incited persecution. Bombs were they 
deterrents used before the riot and the torch when the mobi 
got control. Capitalists interested in the solution of this» 
housing problem insist that the rentals which colored laborers? 
can pay will not return 5 per cent on the investment, which! 
therefore cannot be considered as a business proposition ini 
real estate. Self-respecting colored people resent its con 
sideration upon any other basis and insist that a single demon-| 
stration that such an investment might meet with a warrant-: 
able return would be followed by others to the speedy solu-:! 
tion of the deadlock that now exists. The building and? 
rental of dwellings by municipalities at a return less than ist 
satisfactory to private capital might be undertaken in thist 
country as in some European cities. In any event, this crisis: 
forces the conviction that some way must be found others 
than this worst laissez faire policy, which proves to be no 
way at all. 


Community morals are recognized as responsible for much} 
personal immorality of the most dangerous type. For years 
the segregated vice district was forced upon this residential 
section where Negroes practically had to live. Since the} 
break-up of segregated vice, the vicious resorts and practices} 
which were permitted to survive have been tolerated and 
protected by the city administration where the population was) 
weakest and most helpless in protecting itself, 
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Gambling, which is suppressed almost everywhere else, 
: allowed to run wide-open there. A recent survey of this 
‘tuation and its disastrous effects upon family life disclosed 
wo blocks with 83 families, 96 per cent of whose boys were 

‘uants, 72 per cent of whom were retarded in their develop- 
rent. The fathers had deserted 31 of these families and were 
eavy drinkers in 28 of them. Forty mothers worked all day 
way from home and 20 were heavy drinkers, Fifty-one per 
ent of these “homes” were broken by death, desertion, 
ivorce, drink, promiscuous living and degeneracy. Appalled 
3 the city may well be at the savage brutality of young 
odlums from sixteen to twenty-one years of age, both black 
nd white, who with equal aggression have wreaked the 
orst vengeance upon life and the most destruction upon 
roperty, are they anything but the outgrowth of the seeds 
e have allowed to be planted in these hotbeds of vice and 
rime? 

The political depravity which is responsible not only for 
ne failure to prevent, but for the actual promotion of such 
onditions, is directly chargeable to a situation which has 

isted not only in Chicago but in East St. Louis and every- 
here else where racial necessity is exploited as a partisan 
sset. The most eminent Negro physician and surgeon in 


by reason of the fact that the two colored alderman are 
psponsible to white politicians rather than to the voters who 
ected them; that the colored people have simply been sold 
ut by colored leaders who are in the hands of white pol- 
‘icians.” He might have added that some of the colored min- 
ters have played the part of the very worst of these 
foliticians, even going so far as publicly to urge the men of 
Meir congregations to arm themselves against the whites. An 
amy officer at a public conference hinted at the political 
yurce of a concerted, continuous propaganda that led directly 
lawlessness and violence. 

' Many powerful organizations are lining up to help meet 
ne present emergency and also to take far-reaching measures 
pr the prevention of its recurrence. The trade unions have 


HE conditions in the local community, the change 
in the mind of the Negro, and America’s new rela- 
tion to oppressed and liberated peoples give the 
; recent race riots a serious importance to our democ- 
acy. Our democracy must be safe at home, or we shall be 
umiliated in our efforts for democracy abroad. We have 
erthrown.the despotism of the few. Let us beware lest 
re be overcome by the tyranny of the many. 

Race riots grow out of complex conditions which may be 
ren and remedied. Sensational newspaper publicity about 
times of Negroes, unpunished lawless acts of white persons 
gainst Negroes, misunderstandings, fears and suspicions of 
ye two races that live almost in two separate worlds are all 
reeders of racial antagonism and conflict. Careful examina- 
ron of these factors is of imperative importance to every 
roughtful American. 


\ 


Vhicago publicly charged that the present situation is possible . 
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not always welcomed Negroes to membership and not all of 
them do yet, but they have been unionizing colored workers 
for the past year or two on a larger scale than ever. The 
oficial organ of the Chicago Federation of Labor in an 
editorial For White Union Men To Read, urges the unions 
“to protect colored fellow workers from the unreasoning 
frenzy of race prejudice, so as to decide whether the colored 
workers are to continue to come into the labor movement or 
are to feel that they have been abandoned by it and lose 
confidence in it. Since in the past organized labor has gone 
farther in eliminating race hatred than any other class, it is 
up against the acid test now to show whether this is so.” 

The Association of Commerce and groups of merchants and 
manufacturers are acknowledging their share of the com- 
munity’s neglect of a situation which might have been pre- 
vented by earlier attention, and are seeking measures both for 
temporary relief and the permanent improvement of 
conditions. 

A conference of eighty representatives connected with forty- 
eight civic, social, commercial and religious bodies was held at 
the Union League Club to enlist Red Cross emergency aid, to 
discuss the housing crisis and to petition Governor Lowden 
to appoint a state committee to investigate the causes and 
occasion of the race riots in the state and recommend meas- 
ures for racial adjustment. 

The Chicago Church Federation has issued a statement to 
be read in the churches prefaced by the warning that “if the 
Church has no message of assurance, confession and good- 
will in a time of peril like this, it has lost an opportunity 
which will not soon recur.” 

In justice to Chicago, its citizens and those of other cities 
should recognize this humiliating experience to be a local 
symptom of a national disturbance which can be effectively 
remedied only by the broadest interchange of views and the 
most active cooperation in effort and by eliciting and apply- 
ing locally all the social and economic, legislative and admin- 
istrative, educational and religious resources of the whole 
nation. - 


ace Riots in Relation to Democracy 
By George E. Haynes 


DIRECTOR OF NEGRO ECONOMICS, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Briefly considering the conditions in the local community, 
one finds the growing town and city Negro populations segre- 
gated into districts and neighborhoods. In such districts, 
Negroes are neglected in public schools, public sanitation and 
health, fire and police protection and other public facilities. 
Often the red light element of the white world is crowded 
among or near them. Many Negroes feel that by methods 
of competition, fair or unfair, they have been kept out of 
the most desirable jobs and economic advantages. They 
Ae that much of the antipathy towards them has its origin 

ere, 

New York has its segregated Harlem and Columbus Hill 
districts, Washington has its northwest and southwest areas 
(the scene of many of the recent race riots), Chicago has its 
State street, Atlanta its Auburn avenue and its West End. 
When the United States Supreme Court declared segrega- 
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tion ordinances void, real estate understandings and gentle- 
men’s agreements remained valid. These restrictions on prop- 
erty rights of Negroes are not always confined to residential 
districts but often to business properties as well. 


The Lack of Contact 


BesipEs the separation into neighborhoods, an increasing 
number of Negroes have little or no occasion for business or 
professional dealings with white people. With the additional 
separation in churches, schools, railways, street-cars and other 
public places, even hospitals and cemeteries, there is develop- 
ing a racial cleavage from the cradle to the grave. This 
cleavage leaves little or no personal contact for the growth 
of mutual understanding and mutual good-will. Without 
sufficient contacts for knowledge to the contrary, popular opin- 
ion of white people classifies the law-abiding, thrifty, indus- 
trious and intelligent Negroes indiscriminately with the law- 
less and the undesirable. The entire race is popularly 
charged with the criminal acts of the individual Negro. Thus 
misunderstanding, fears, suspicions, prejudices are lighted. 
They smolder. A crime or a street fight occurs, and the 
slumbering racial feelings on both sides burst into flames. 

This lack of contact has increased with the years. Older 
residents of Washington and Chicago tell you of the growing 
racial antagonism with the growth of separation. Only a 
few weeks before the riots in both cities, some leading people 
of Washington were discussing the fact that in former years 
the white and colored representatives of various philanthropic 
and community agencies were accustomed to meet more fre- 
quently than now for the exchange of views and plans on 
matters of community interest. The holding of such meet- 
ings has grown more difficult and less frequent. 

This situation is a good seed-bed for the sensational news- 
paper publicity about Negro criminals. Several Negroes 
within as many months may commit or be accused of crimes 
in a.community. The newspapers play upon these with flaring 
headlines and minute descriptions suggestive of racial turpi- 
tude and criminal tendencies. Some newspapers have been 
known to manufacture suggestive news. During the Wash- 
ington riots, one newspaper went so far as to give the 
announcement of the time and place for the rendevous of men 
in the service for a ‘‘ clean-up that will cause events” of the 
preceding days “to pale into insignificance.” 

It is common knowledge that nearly every one of the serious 
city race riots in the last ten years was preceded by a period 
of sensational newspaper publicity. ‘Thousands of peaceable, 
law-abiding Negro citizens of sterling character in city after 
city had life, limb and property destroyed or put in jeopardy 
partly because of the excitement aroused by sensational news- 
paper publicity. Further, events that have transpired, while 
they may not be different from those happening among other 
defenseless classes, serve to make Negroes doubt that the law 
will be impartially enforced for them. For the last four 
months the repeated bombing of Negro homes with little or 
no apprehension of the perpetrators was reported from 
Chicago. Negroes claim that sometimes abuses and injuries 
by officers of the law are passed without much redress. They 
point out that lynchings have continued for a generation in 
spite of much protest. One of the leading Negro newspapers 
said recently: ‘The failure of authorities to enforce the 
law has created a feeling of distrust’ and ‘resentment on the 
part of American Negroes which should ‘not be a source of 
surprise to those who reason from cause to effect. This state 
of mind is not confined to Washington.” The discussion 
and anxiety about these things are ever present and are chang- 
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- of the Negro. 


ing the Negro’s attitude. He says his safety demandes tel 
he protect himself and his home. | 

Let us look, then, at the change in the condition and min¢ 
The war has wrought many changes in his 
condition. About half a million able-bodied wage-earners 
moved from .the South to the North. The entire body | of 
wage-earners, who make up nearly three-fourths of the total, 
Negro population, because of war labor demands moved intor 
better grades of employment, into higher wages, or both, 
About 400,000 of the picked men of the race were drafte¢ 
into the army, had its discipline, shared in its sacrifices fos 
liberty and in its glories. (In the army, Negroes testify 
however, that they tasted race prejudice, both at home an 
abroad.) They felt the thrill of giving and serving to wim 
the war. From the field-hands of Georgia and Mississippi 
to the business and professional men and women of Wash 
ington, Chicago, Philadelphia and New York, they gave 
and served by labor, by saving food, by buying bonds and 
thrift stamps, by contributions to the Red Cross and to other 
causes to win the war and to make the world safe for 
democracy. 


showed both those who went and those who did not go thal 
liberty allowed a man to move more freely from place to place.: 
It taught them that their change of residence need not be) 

attended with loss of the opportunity to make a living or) 
with danger of suffering from the climate or from strange-: 
ness in a strange land. The writer has just read scores of) 
letters of migrants published in the Journal of Negro History. 
The outstanding desire expressed in those letters is to kn " 
whether or not a living may be secured in the new home an 
the dangers of the new climate escaped. 

This new understanding of the meaning of liberty h 
been driven deep into the consciousness of the masses of} 
Negroes. The thinking and feeling of the Negroes them 
selves, therefore, when in contact with the white community, 
has assumed a new aspect. ‘The new experiences in the 
migration, in the war services and in the new economic oppor= 
tunities have developed a new Negro. It is not to be denied: 
that in shuffling off the coil of servility, the Negro will pas 
through a transition period of awkwardness to achieve civility. 
This calls for sympathetic understanding and guidance, not: 
scolding and censure; for all kinds of education; for poised, 
respected Negro legiecnin’ for community contacts and 
cooperation; for opportunities, not restrictions. Withal,. 
there is need of reckoning with the opinions of this new 
Negro, who is doing some thinking and speaking for himself. 


A New Leadership 


NEGRO opinion and activity for adjustment of their rela 
tionship to white people may be classified into three groups. 
The first may be described as the revolutionary and radi 
Socialist group now in the first stages of development. Ther 
is considerable testimony that this is being fostered by revo- 
lutionary white Socialists and out-and-out Bolsheviks. Th 
second group is made up of those who say, “ Fight! fight 
fight!” for the full-fledged rights and privileges of Ameri- 
can citizenship. The third group has stood for citizenship 
rights and opportunities no less than the second group. This 
third group differs from the second, however, in the methods 
and policies to which it adheres as the means of securing its 
ends. It believes in conciliatory, cooperative agreements, in 
awaiting times and seasons, in fitting actions to citeck 
to achieve the ends desired. 


Oe CO Ne ee 
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But the trend of events in the past four or five years has 

sen favorable to the fighting methods and the militant pol- 
y. The rank and file of the Negroes have been hearing of 
ars and rumors of wars. ‘They have seen the rights and 
berties of oppressed peoples vindicated by the arbitrament of 
‘ar. Many Negroes, therefore, seem to be gradually lean- 
ig toward the aggressive, militant policies and methods of 
djustment. A growing class or race consciousness has made 
1em more mindful of their own situation. “They are less 
atient and less conciliatory. 
The lack of friendly contact between the races in the local 
ymmunity, the sensational newspaper publicity and the 
qanges in the feelings and thoughts of Negroes are para- 
ount factors in race riots. “They relate themselves to the 
yurth and last factor—our country’s new relation to 
ppressed and liberated peoples. The mid-European peoples 
scently liberated from the oppressor’s yoke are now starting 
‘ith faltering feet upon the path of democracy. They are 
»oking to us for examples of group adjustment no less than 
yr cash and cargoes. We have made our humanitarian efforts 
lat nations and peoples, great and small, may have the same 
stitude toward each other that we wish our own people to 
ave among themselves. 


As one of the great world powers, we are already face to 
ace with the problem of dealing with the darker peoples of. 


asia, Africa, Central and South America. ‘The treatment 
f the darker peoples within our borders is our best and most 
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effective answer to the questions of the darker peoples that 
lie beyond our borders. An Abyssinian high commission is 
on a visit to this country and has seen the President. In 
an interview with the members of the commission, the writer 
was especially impressed with their deep concern and many 
inquiries about the treatment accorded to Negroes in America. 
Thousands of aliens are now leaving this country and scat- 
tering to their native lands in all parts of Europe. A lover 
of his country may well be anxious about the opinion these 
people may spread concerning the safety of American democ- 
racy. For the sake of her world leadership, as well as for 
the liberty of her own citizens, our country must insure oppor- 


tunity, justice and full protection of the law to every citizen, 


black or white. Action is imperative. 

In a concluding paragraph, one may refer to suggestions 
previously made in articles in the Survey, the Review of 
Reviews and other journals. Cooperative committees of white 
and Negro citizens, both under private and under govern- 
mental auspices, have demonstrated the utility of such con- 
tracts for mutual understanding, good-will and cooperative 
action. At the present time efforts to secure newspaper pub- 
licity of helpful events and the worthy activities of Negroes 
will change attitudes. It has been done in more than one 
community. Public-spirited citizens may well counsel with 
officers of the law about its impartial enforcement. Lynch- 
ing and lynchers must feel the strong arm of the law. Democ- 
racy in America and democracy abroad wait upon our action. 


Home Service Brought to Date 


ITH the appointment of J. Byron Deacon as 
director-general of civilian relief, the American 
Red Cross is settling down to the steady cultiva- 
| tion of those phases of its peace program which 
ave been entrusted to the department of civilian relief of that 
; ganization. The appointment of James L. Fieser as the 
ssociate director-general was announced in the SuRVEY a few 
reeks ago. 

) Necessarily the peace program of the Red Cross must be 
n evolution. It must also be sufficiently many-sided to open 
p possibilities of service in communities as widely different 
Boston and Birmingham, Palm Beach and Paducah, Sioux 
‘ity and Savannah, Richmond and Reno—to mention but a 
sw of the 3,600 communities in which Red Cross Home Ser- 
ice is still actively at work meeting its war obligations. But 
fowever diversified the local activities may be, however great 
ae degree of local initiative exercised by the chapters in de- 
eloping their own work program, there are still important 
thases of the national program which must be handled in a 
rge way. While the local people would be quick to refuse 
ictation from above as to what they were to do, they do not 
‘ant autonomy carried to the point of isolation. “They want 
dvice, information, assistance, reassurance; they want to be 
art of a great organization, just as their town and country 
' part of state and nation.. They want to be able to look to 
te Red Cross division offices and national headquarters for 
elp in the successful prosecution of such enterprises as they 
vay elect to undertake. Thus the top has its program dic- 
ited to it—if there can be said to be dictation anywhere 
rithin the organization. 


By Neva R. Deardorff 


One of the first services which the local communities expect 
of the division office is that they shall be furnished with a 


trained worker when they indicate that they are prepared to. 


pay the salary. Quite frequently they try to simplify matters 
by trying to employ, at an advance in salary, the field repre- 
sentative from the division office! Failing that, they insist on 
another of the same kind being sent to them immediately. 
As the supply of trained people has been and is short every- 
where, an important element of the program of the top has 
been to create a supply. The story of the six weeks’ insti- 
tutes with their eighteen hundred graduates has been told. 
For the peace program it will be possible to take a little more 
time for a better preparation. Already a dozen universities 
have entered into cooperative arrangements with the Red Cross 
to give three months’ courses, and three universities have agreed 
to offer one year courses next fall. The substantial assistance 
which the Red Cross is affording the universities and the 
product which their combined efforts will produce constitutes 
a service in itself to the country and to the profession of social 
work, but it is of special benefit to those Red Cross chapters 
which are seeking trained workers. 

It has not been difficult for national headquarters to fore- 
see that before long the 2,800 chapters with headquarters in 
towns of less than 8,000 inhabitants would be expecting advice 
about their future program, Prof. E. L. Morgan, of the 
Massachusetts State Agricultural College, was recently ap- 
pointed on the staff at Washington as head of a bureau of 
rural organization. It is intended to equip each division 
office with a similar specialist just as soon as suitably trained 
men can be found. The bureau of rural organization does 
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“not assume that the local units of the Red Cross, even with the 

aid of the division and the national office, could render all 
the service which will be needed by the communities. It does 
believe, however, that they can easily carry through a pro- 
gram of modest proportions, and that in addition they can 
lead the people to see the great advantage of formulating a 
long-term plan of consciously directed development. Red 
Cross workers in rural communities will be furnished with 
information as to where to direct their townspeople to get 
assistance in carrying on other social enterprises. In places 
where other agencies are represented, the Red Cross will fol- 
low its usual policy of respecting their rights and of working 
with them harmoniously. 


In the development of broad-gauge, long-look-ahead plans 
in places where the people have not been used to working 
together, it is expected that the Red Cross can help materially 
in bringing people and agencies together and in getting them 
started toward the common goal. But the Red Cross has no 
intention of trying to act as a correlating or coordinating 
agency with the purpose of calling other bodies together, except 
as it may take the lead in bringing them together. After that, 
the planning will be in the hands of “the meeting,” and the 
Red Cross will sit in simply as one of several agencies inter- 
ested only in seeing that the community is well and sufficiently 
served, 


The Department of Civilian Relief is installing, under 
the immediate direction of Ruth Emerson of Boston, hos- 
pital social service and hospital recreational facilities in the 
thirty-nine marine and public health service hospitals now 
operated by the United States Public Health Service. These 
have a combined bed capacity of almost ten thousand. Many 
of these hospitals are in the smaller cities where this work 
will be in the nature of a demonstration as well as a ser- 
vice to the patients treated in the institutions. The Home 
Service sections are to furnish and to finance this venture. 
Where, for any reason, the local chapter is unable to meet this 
obligation, the division offices are charged with the responsi- 
bility of seeing it through. 

Relief in disaster and preparedness to take care of the 
victims of calamities are continuing concerns of this depart- 
ment. Plans are rapidly taking shape for the more active 
promotion of the preparedness measures. 


Although eight months have passed since the armistice was 
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signed, approximately 150,000 more soldiers’ and sailors’ 
families are now being served by Home Service than were 
served during any month of the war, and the Home Service 
sections are keeping as faithfully at their task as if there had 
never been an armistice. In more than one hundred commun- 
ities where there were no family welfare agencies, they have 
already enlarged their clientele to include civilian families i in 
need of assistance. 


One of the most promising enterprises of this dene 
was explained by Mr. Deacon at the Home Service luncheon 
held at the National Conference of Social Work in Atlantic 
City. To quote from him: 


Information service is one of the most unique and broadly used 
things which Home Service has done during the war. It is just as 
necessary in peace times as it was during the war. Its basis would 
be a handbook of information, not nationally compiled as is the 
present handbook, but compiled by states, representatives of the 
Red Cross in each state doing their own compilation. The hand- 
book would include a summary of the laws which social workers 
have occasion to use; it would be a social service directory, with 2 
brief description of the function of each agency and how to use it 


There would be a federal section, common, of course, to all states, 
dealing with such matters as a summary of immigration and natural- 
ization laws, a brief description of the field of activities of federal 
departments and agencies which closely relate to the work of social 
agencies in local communities, as, for example, the federal Children’s 
Bureau and the Department of Agriculture. Then, too, in this hand- 
book there would be an outline provided for each community, to 
guide it in compiling information about its local resources—social 
agencies, ordinances, regulations, etc. 


Obviously, the preparation of these handbooks must be-a co- 
operative enterprise, an enterprise in which the full participation of 
social workers outside of the Red Cross is enlisted. I know of no 
community which now has such a service, and I know of no com- 


munity whose social service equipment would not be greatly en- 
riched by it. 


Such are the plans and the projects—the lay of the land— 
the emerging program of the Department of Civilian Relief 
of the Red Cross. Most of it is frankly an adaptation te 
peace conditions of the projects and the methods tested during 
the war: Its essential principles will be complete local respon- 
sibility for local programs and direct service. Interests will 
be pooled and joint action taken in those larger enterprises 
which would overwhelm the single chapter. The overhead 
organization will circulate pertinent information on its own 
initiative, but in the main it is expected that it will act in a 
responsive rather than in an initiatory capacity. Hereafte: 
the products of the Red Cross are to be largely home-grown in 
the modern cooperative fashion. 


Philadelphia’s Charter Victory 


By Frederick P. Gruenberg 


DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH OF PHILADELPHIA 


HAT the group behind the movement for 
charter revision in Philadelphia proposed to the 
legislature was interestingly set forth in the 
Survey for April 5. To those who know the 
practice of legislative compromise, and more especially the 
Pennsylvania. tradition of sidestepping progress, will come no 
astonishment when they learn that the Charter Committee’s 
proposals were considerably trimmed down, by the “practical 
fellows” who guide our ship of state, On the whole, though, 
the civically patriotic group in Philadelphia are rejoicing in the 
large gains actually secured, despite the amendments, the 
concessions, the sacrifices that expediency dictated. The po- 
litical and historical background of Philadelphia’s charter 


situation were made clear in the article by Dr. Deardorff above 
referred to. The rather ambitious program of the volunteet 
citizens’ charter committee was also there outlined. The main 
features of the new charter as finally signed by Governot 
Sproul on June 25 are as follows: 

The major reform sought—the change in the caunieea 
legislature from two bodies to one, and the reduction in mem: 
bership from 145 to 21—finally was secured without amend: 
ment, although a bitter fight had raged about this item in the 
program. Beginning with the elections this November, Phila 
delphians will select their councilmen from the existing eight 
state senatorial districts, each district electing one councilman 
plus an additional councilman for each 20,000 “assessed 


j 
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‘oters,”! or major fraction. ‘Thus the old, inequitable, awk- 
frard and irresponsible bicameral council is forever abolished 
Ind a fairly good substitute is established. True, the interests 
ff minorities are not safeguarded as might well have been 
fone by a rational system of proportional representation, nor 
re the senatorial districts, with their widely varying popu 
hitions, good legislative units; but the improvement over the 
ld is obviously very great. The committee’s proposals to pro- 
libit the holding of any other public office by a councilman 
jithstood the legislative ordeal as did also the provision for a 
$5,000 salary for each councilman—as against the present 


jipend of nothing (officially) a year. 
| Perhaps the next most significant change is in the legal pro- 


The Charter Committee attempted to put an end to street 
leaning and waste removal by private contractors instead of 
ly the city itself, and so they proposed that the charter contain 
) mandatory requirement that the city do such work. To pro- 
fide for some possible contingency, however, the committee 
ft a loophole in its bill so that the city might have these ser- 
tices performed under contract if three-quarters of the council 
‘nd the mayor so wished. After long wrangling, the governor 


fermine the city’s policy in this respect, and the bill was 
fmended to meet this view. 


: 
i 
f 


Structural Changes 


HE changes in the structure of the executive branch of the 
jjunicipal government are fairly numerous and very important. 
Secause of constitutional limitations, the fiction of ‘“‘county” 
yovernment must be continued although the city and county 
re geographically identical. For the same reason, there 
ould be very little shortening of the ballot as all the heads 
{ the county departments, save one, are elected by the people. 


An effort was made to reduce the number of elected officials 
ly two. ‘The city solicitor, heretofore elected, is now to be 
shosen by the mayor. ‘The receiver of taxes, on the other 
and, continues as at present an elective city position. “The 
harter revisers had attempted to abolish this office, deeming 
it superfluous, and advocated turning over its duties to the 
jity treasurer, but the politicians succeeded in preventing the 
evisionists from “going too far.” 

| By all odds the most important structural change is the one 
ireating a Department of Public Welfare. The old Depart- 
ent of Public Health and Charities is abolished—its bureau 
f health is promoted to the rank of a department, and its 
harity function is turned over to this new welfare department. 
n addition, the recreational activities of the city are trans- 
erred to this department, the former board of recreation being 
iscontinued, and the control of city correctional institutions 
5 transferred from the Department of Public Safety to the 
Vepartment of Public Welfare. The new charter provides, 
laoreover, for possible future expansion of scope by including 
his paragraph: “It [the Department of Public Welfare] shall 
-Iso have jurisdiction over such other matters ‘affecting the 
vublic welfare as may be provided for by ordinance.” 


_ There are other changes, including the provision for a city 
irchitect under the mayor, for a purchasing agent in lieu of a 
lepartment of supplies and others of a less important character. 
Very significant is the fact that for the first time a large 


_1An “assessed voter” is a Pennsylvania peculiarity. It means an 
ligible voter whose name is listed by the election district ‘assessor ’”’ 
8 subject to poll tax. Unless a citizen has paid a poll tax or other tax 

the state, within two years, he cannot vote. This ‘assessment’? ma- 
hinery has nothing to do with the assessments for the regular realty 
md personal property taxation. 


jvas persuaded that a majority of the council ought to de-- 
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measure of home rule is allowed Philadelphia in that only the 
departments with broad general powers and duties are set up 
in the new charter. The detailed structure of bureaus and 
divisions is left to the council with power to change these 
details with changing needs and changing conditions. In line 
with this home rule principle, it is gratifying to be able to 
report that except for the councilmen no officials’ or em- 
ployes’ salaries are prescribed by the new charter. 


Civil Service Gains 


Tue Charter Committee made headway in the matter of 
civil service even though it had to record serious casualties on 
this sector. . Its greatest loss was the stifling in the Senate 
committee of a supplementary bill designed to extend the 
merit system over the county departments as well as over 
the city departments. Another unsuccessful proposal was 
that to bring all municipal employes under the trial-board 
system to furnish protection against unfair dismissals and pun- 
ishments. The system was continued for policemen and fire- 
men, but other employes will not have its benefits under the 
new charter. A third effort was to put teeth into the pro- 
hibitions against political activity by all city employes. “These 
prohibitions are made very drastic for policemen and firemen, 
but are utterly fangless for other public servants. 

The gains include a provision requiring the civil service 
commission to standardize salaries and grades, and the re- 
duction from four to two in the number of eligibles to be 
certified for a single vacancy. This latter step is a decided 
advance in the direction of eliminating pull and favoritism in 
making civil service appointments. The selection of the civil 
service commission of three members is now vested in the 
council instead of in the mayor, and this is regarded by many 
as a distinct improvement. "The Charter Committee’s original 
bill had provided for a single civil service commissioner, but 
this radical proposal was ground out in the legislative mill. 

‘The committee’s proposal to centralize all the city’s account- 
ing under the city controller, came through undamaged, as 
did a far-reaching charter article on indebtedness which not 
only simplifies existing practice but makes possible a borrowing 
policy and technique that will have a sound and clearly under- 
standable basis. 

The committee also tried to take a giant stride forward in 
its article on budget, in which it set up a very carefully worked 
out standard, based on revenue and expense accounting. Here, 
coo, the revisionists met opposition and were obliged to accept 
half a loaf—or perhaps three-quarters. The modern account- 
ing basis was rejected, but most of the other good budget fea- 
tures came through in good shape. The charter provides for 
a work and financial program (budget) to be submitted by the 
mayor and for consideration of that budget by the council in 
open public sessions. Borrowing money for current expense 
is specifically prohibited, and a number of other objectionable 
existing practices are eliminated. 

This new charter is a good piece of work. It has even 
artistic symmetry from the point of view of skilful bill drafts- 
manship. But not even its most devoted friend will assert 
that this bit of legislation will automatically give Philadelphia 
good government or even serviceable machinery. All it can 
do is to provide means whereby citizens can, if they choose, 
make their municipality a social instrument of incalculable 
usefulness. The way has been opened. Much of value has 
already resulted merely from the wide discussion brought about 
during the charter campaign. A fairly modern municipal or- 
ganization has been Philadelphia’s first big reconstruction 
job—its intelligent use is now the fine old town’s splendid 
opportunity. 


COM 


FOOD FACTS 

HATEVER the immediate cause, the administration 
VW has with a start awakened to a crisis impending if 

something is not done to hold down the ever-soaring 
cost of living. Attorney-General Palmer has taken the initia- 
tive in calling together the heads of the government’s law- 
enforcing departments to determine upon an administrative 
and, if necessary, legislative program. A committee was ap- 
pointed to make recommendations. A preliminary report has 
been made to President Wilson, who is giving his personal 
attention to the different factors in the situation and has asked 
the House of Representatives not to adjourn until September, 
in order to bring about urgent legislation. In the House, a 
resolution has been introduced to investigate the high price of 
many necessaries; and Representative Fitzgerald, of Massa- 
chusetts, has proposed a resolution that the price limit for 
wheat be fixed at the world market level, the government 
making up to the producers any deficit that may result. 
Representative Emerson (Republican) has introduced a reso- 
lution proposing the repeal of all taxes and import duties on 
sugar and foodstuffs and the removal of the war tax on 
freight charges paid for transportation of food. In the 
Senate, discussion has centered more around questions of in- 
flation of currency which is held by Senator Myers of Mon- 
tana, among others, chiefly responsible for high prices. Several 
resolutions in the Senate and in the House call for committees 
or commissions of inquiry. 

The Federal Trade Commission is preparing proposals for 
legislation for price control by means of licensing; and the 
War Department, urged on by Congress, has completed ar- 
rangements to throw large quantities of surplus supplies on 
the market immediately. “These will, in part, be made up in 
parcels of a character that will permit their being handled by 
the Post Office Department, and an advertising campaign for 
distribution directly from army store to producer has already 
commenced. “Thus, a period of intense interest and activity 
has set in, though its main direction cannot as yet be discerned. 

‘Three main causes for this new interest and activity may be 
advanced, all of which have been contributory: One is that 
the government ‘has lately come into possession of information 
on the food situation abroad which convinces it that without 
continued regulation of prices here, in one way or another, 
American industry will be handicapped by a higher cost of 
production in competition with foreign industry. For in- 
stance, the report of a wheat shortage in France last week has 
had the twofold effect of producing a strong movement in 
favor of the reintroduction of bread rations at home and of 
sharply raising the prices of wheat and other grains in the 
Argentine. ‘Thus, the same cause which produces the French 
determination to keep the price of bread within bounds 
enables the American wheat-grower to charge more! Second, 
the facts of profiteering in the United States have now been 
established beyond a doubt. The Illinois Department of 
Agriculture, for instance, quite recently issued a statement to 
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the effect that the “ Big Five” allied packers have in cold 
storage some 85,971,000 lbs. of beef, 70,517,000 lbs. of pork, 
7,893,000 lbs. of butter, 360,000,000 dozen eggs—quantities 
which released would materially decrease prices. In Balti 
more, last week, state officials discovered hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds of butter, millions of eggs and large quan- 
tities of other provisions in storage which it is impossible for 
state or city to touch in order to relieve the present high cost. 
In New York, the mayor has ordered an inquiry into alleged 
intimidations of retailers who have purchased stores from the 
government by agents of big packing houses. 

Third, estimates concerning the advance in the cost of living — 
as compared with incomes have become more and more con- 
vincing and insisting. ‘The figures collected by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics have already been quoted in the SURVEY 
[for July 26]; a commission of experts, headed by Prof. 
Wesley C. Mitchell, of Columbia University, after an in-— 
vesctigation of forty thousand individual price increases, has 
come to the conclusion that the cost of living in the United 
States since 1914 has gone up by 102 per cent (as against 133 
per cent in England and 200 per cent in France). The In- ~ 
dustrial Commission of New York state, comparing wages 
and prices in June, 1914, with those in June, 1919, finds a — 
wage increase of 75 per cent and an increase in the retail cost 
of food of 87 per cent. ‘This statement, however, does not 
quite indicate the seriousness of the situation; for the wage 
increases have been most substantial in the fully organized 
trades of New York city, such as the clothing trades, whereas 
in other parts of the state, and especially for unskilled workers, 
the discrepancy between the rise of wages and that of prices 
has been much more unfavorable. 


THE EFFECT ON HEALTH 


N New York city, the Bureau of Preventable Diseases, 

under the direction of Dr. Louis I. Harris, recently con- 

ducted an investigation of over two thousand families visited 
because of tuberculosis or diphtheria or scarlet fever to deter- 
mine what part the rising cost of living played in their eco- 
nomic status. It was found that over one-half had family in- 
comes of less than $900, and 21 per cent less than $600. In more 
than 37 per cent of the families, meat was entirely eliminated — 
from the dietary; even more of them did without eggs; nearly 
one-third used no butter. Children were found to be the chief 
sufferers, a large proportion of the parents being unable to 
buy milk, or being obliged to substitute loose for certified milk. 
The resulting picture of health conditions is too familiar to 
SURVEY readers to require reproduction here. One need only 
add that there is no reason to believe the experience of New — 
York with respect to prices to be very different from that of 
other cities. In an interview with a representative of the New | 
York World, a few days ago, Governor Smith explained that 
he had no power under existing laws to regulate or in any way 
affect the price of milk; in this matter, likewise, the situation 
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New York is not abnormal. Municipal and state action 
yerywhere, in spite of innumerable investigations and com- 
Jissions, has failed to check the upward trend of food prices; 
/id practically all who are conversant with the problem now 
lok to the federal government for effective, i.e., drastic action 
-action which they feel can no longer safely be postponed. 


BACK TO PHILADELPHIA 


D HILADELPHIA congratulates itself on the appoint- 
ment of J. Prentice Murphy as secretary of the Seybert 
}- Institution which, having given up its institutional work 
vo or three years ago, now proposes to devote its energy 
ad considerable income to the development of work for chil- 
tren in Philadelphia and Pennsylvania. At present these 
sources are fully taxed by the support ‘given to the Joint 
helter, which provides medical examinations, clothing and 
(:mporary care for a large number of children, the wards of 
he various child-helping agencies in Philadelphia, but notably 
jnose of the Children’s Aid Society, Children’s Bureau and 

e S.P.C.C. The institution is also assisting in the support 
if the Children’s Bureau and of a Bureau of Social Research 
jnd a Department of Child Study which, under the direction 
lf Dr. Jessie Taft, is engaged in investigations of unusual 
terest. Prentice Murphy, anyhow, was only lent by Penn- 
jylvania to Boston where, since 1911, he has been general 
Jecretary of the Children’s Aid Society. His first job in his 


ith the Pennsylvania S.P.C.C. in the days when Ben Marsh 
vas the executive. In the same years, 1906 and 1907, he 
Uso did some special investigating for the Pennsylvania Child 
Uabor Committee and assisted in a study of labor conditions 
la the New York canning factories. From 1908 to 1911 he 
worked (in the latter years as superintendent) in the Phila- 
selphia Children’s Bureau at that time just organized. 


MENTAL HEALING 


4 


T a meeting of the Royal Society of Medicine in Lon- 
A don, presided over by Lord Reading, former British Am- 
- bassador to the United States, plans were presented for 
the establishment of a permanent American hospital in the Brit- 
ish capital to continue the close relations established during the 
ivar between the medical men of the two countries, to be the 
1eadquarters of American medicine in Europe and to afford 
erican patients in England familiar surroundings. An in- 
ptitution of the first rank equipped with the latest scientific 
.pparatus, such as is planned, will cost in the estimate of the 
sromoters at least $10,000,000. ‘The medical committee for 
the United States, which will shortly seek contributions toward 
shat fund, are Drs. George W. Crile, of Cleveland, W. J. 
ind Charles H. Mayo, of Rochester, Minn., Albert J. Ochs- 
ner, of Chicago, Rudolph Matas, of New Orleans, and Frank- 
in Martin, of Chicago. 


OUT OF THE VICIOUS CIRCLE 


HE railroad brotherhoods have repudiated wage 
increases as a solution of the problem of the cost of 
living and have substituted a demand for a new plan 
of railroad control which, they say, would not only solve their 
ywn problem but would reduce the cost of living for all con- 
sumers. ‘The demands which were brought to the President’s 
attention last week in form presented an alternative—higher 
wages or governmental action to reduce the cost of living. 
But subsequently at least one brotherhood president expressed 
opposition to the recommendation of President Wilson and 
Director Hines providing for the raising of railroad rates to 
meet wage increases. Warren S. Stone, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Engineers, said: ‘That would not 
cure the fundamental troubles involved, and simply would 
add to the endless chain of wage and rate increases which 
eventually would result in disaster.’ 


tome state, after studying under Kelsey and Patten, was 
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The issue now, clearly, is the passage of the bill, intro- 
duced in the House by Representative Sims of Tennessee, 
which embodies the Plumb plan of the brotherhoods for 
railroad control [see the Survey for March 8, 1919, p. 823]. 


This plan, with its proposal of government ownership and 


operation by a directorate representing the public, the operat- 
ing officials and the public; division of the surplus between 
the public and the employes; and automatic reduction in rates 
when the surplus comes to a given level, is declared in a 
statement put forth by the brotherhood heads to be a direct 
method of getting out of the present “ vicious circle.” The 
statement goes on: ; 

Any basic change must begin with the railroads. Not only have 
we suffered from inadequate wages, but the public has paid an 
extortionate tax for transportation, a tax based on inflated values 
and collected from every person buying the necessaries of life...... 

Labor’s railroad bill has the purpose of reducing the cost of 
living by operating the most important industry in the country for 
service rather than for profit. 

The threat of a strike to enforce the enactment of the Sims 
bill is in the background for the present. A political campaign, 
carried on through the recently organized Plumb Plan League, 
will carry the appeal for support of the bill to constituencies 
throughout the country. 


CHICAGO AFOOT 


T least one of Chicago’s many strikes, and that the most 

serious one, is off. No attempt was made to run a 

car on either the surface or elevated lines of the city for 
four days. There is no telling how much longer the com- 
plete tie-up might have lasted or to what lengths the strike 
might have gone, had not the employes of both systems been 
thoroughly organized and taken joint action. ‘The deadlock 
between the conservative officials of the local union and the 
radical element of the membership removed every restraint 
upon its determination to strike, even that expressly imposed 
by the rules of the union. Only the presence and resolute 
will of the international president of the union, W. D. 
Mahon, saved the situation from indefinite chaos. As soon 
as he arrived upon the scene, he entered into frank and full 
conference with the union officials and those of the railway 
companies, with the public utilities commission and the gov- 
ernor of the state. He endorsed the proposition upon which 
they had previously agreed and insisted that it should at once 
be submitted to a\referendum vote of the entire membership. 
This orderly procedure had been announced by the local 
officials at a mass meeting of not more than four thousand of 
the men, but was howled down and the strike was declared 
later that same night, so that nearly fifteen thousand men did 
not report for duty the next morning. In ordering the refer- 
endum vote President Mahon roundly declared to the men: 

This strike is illegal, and by continuing it they are violating their 
own laws and placing themselves in a ridiculous position before the 
entire public. The public should not be made to suffer for the 
mistakes that may have been made within the men’s own organiza- 
tion. This is no time for men to promote their individual feeling 
against any one, and it is my intention to investigate the condition and 
to deal with it in no uncertain manner, for the policy of our or- 
ganization is to deal honorably and squarely with one another and 
with the public. 

The referendum held August 1 supported the president and 
adopted the proposal, and the men went back to work at 
midnight and in the morning, The decision, however, is 
disappointingly indecisive. Of about 15,000 members, over 
2,600 failed to vote. A majority of only 386 was registered 
for the proposition and cessation of the strike out of 12,334 
votes cast. Had it not been for the joint vote, the decision 
would have been reversed, for the surface men defeated the 
proposition by 665 votes and the elevated men carried it by 
1,051. This preponderance of the more radical element is an 
unwelcome surprise to the union officials as well as to the 
public. The agreement thus reached, it is feared, falls short 
of any permanent settlement, since it runs only until the first 
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of next June, when either side desiring to change may give 
the other thirty days’ notice, but if no such notice is given 
at that time it will continue indefinitely until it is served. 

The majority of the surface men who voted down the 
agreement which has been forced upon them by the larger 
majority of the elevated men, stood for 85 cents an hour, 
time and a half for overtime, an eight-hour day, spreading not 
beyond ten hours, a six-day week and a six-hour Sunday, 
with 80 per cent of all runs straight. Instead, wages under 
the new schedule are raised from 48 cents to 65 cents an 
hour, an increase of 17 cents per hour to every member of 
the union, with time and a half for overtime and none paid 
for less than eight hours in any one day. Elevated motor- 
men receive the same increase, but from 50 cents to 67 cents 
an hour, because responsible for a train of cars. The eight- 
hour day will apply to 60 per cent of the runs, with a spread 
of not more than fourteen consecutive hours, in the case of 
the elevated men 70 per cent of the runs and a spread of not 
more than thirteen hours. The six-day week, the six-hour 
Sunday and 80 per cent of runs straight were not conceded, 
because involving an increased expense that could be covered 
only by a ten-cent fare, according to the companies’ estimate. 
The state utilities commission has opened hearings on the 
increase of the rates of fare required to meet $8,000,000 thus 
added to operating expenses, to cover which a 7 cent fare 
on the surface and an 8 cent fare on the elevated may be 
demanded. 


ANOTHER SIDE OF CHICAGO 
NDAUNTED by its strikes and its industrial disagree- 


ments in municipal departments, street railways and 

more industries than have ever before been disturbed 
at one time in the city, Chicago has got together to adopt 
and execute the great reconstruction program of its city plan 
commission. The city council chamber never witnessed such 
a significant and epoch-making act as when the aldermen 
‘adopted the measure by a vote of 66 to 2 and appropriated 
$28,600,000 as the city’s part of the vast expenditure involved 
in carrying out the main features of the plan already in proc- 
ess of construction or soon to be undertaken. ‘This sum is to 
be raised by the sale of bonds authorized by the recent act 
of the legislature extending the city’s limit of bonded 
indebtedness. 

The ordinance just enacted finally secures the great lake 
front development which is the base line for all the other 
features of the city-wide project. ‘The aggregate cost of the 
improvements it specifies is estimated at about $200,000,000. 
Of this sum the Illinois Central railroad is expected to invest 
$88,500,000 in lowering tracks, electrifying its motive power 
along 400 miles of trackage, erecting viaducts and rebuilding 
its great central station to conform in material and design 
to the new Field Museum on a parallel line. ‘The South 
Park commissioners contract to provide, at a probable cost of 
$53,000,000, fifteen hundred acres of submerged and filled-in 
land for parks and parkways, lagoons five miles long and 
600 feet wide between the island parkways to be constructed 
and the shore line to be extended, four bathing beaches accom- 
modating over 100,000 persons, a great aquarium and a 
stadium with 100,000 seats. Harbor developments project- 
ing eight miles of docks, toward which the city may be 
required to furnish another million dollars, are expected to 
meet the demands of the War Department and seem now 
assured by the favorable recommendation of the United States 
engineer for this district. 

The ordinance is legally construed as a contract between 
the city, the railway companies and the South Park commis- 
sioners, the formal consent of each being necessary to put it 
into effect. Since all three parties have been in continuous 
consultation through all the negotiations, the draft of the ordi- 
nance prepared by Walter L. Fisher, the legal counsel of the 
city, is undoubtedly carrying with it the consent of the rail- 
ways and the park commission, whose formal. acceptance 
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without changes is expected to be filed early in the autumn, 

Thus, if no unforeseen obstructions are encountered, the) 
dream of a greater Chicago will be realized, a vision which 
has been unfolding ever since the great White City of the 
Columbian Exposition, twenty-six years ago, inspired the) 
dreamers. Ten years ago the city council authorized the 
appointment of the Chicago Plan Commission, moved thereto) 
by the fascinating designs of the White City’s architect, 
Daniel H. Burnham, and published with accompanying text} 
by the Commercial Club of Chicago in its monumental volume ¢ 
entitled The Chicago Plan. With unwavering civic patriot-\} 
ism, Charles H. Wacker, chairman, and Walter D. Moody, 
managing director of the Chicago Plan Commission, have pro 
moted the great project to this consummation, against all odds 
encountered in interminable delays, legal and administrative « 
obstacles, public hearings, official negotiations, enactments b 
the legislature and the city council, and in all the continuous 
campaign of publicity to gain the dominant support of public: 
opinion now assured. 4 

While many desirable improvements and developments other 
than those thus provided for were advocated by sincere critics 
of the plan, yet no Chicagoan doubts that the city gains an 
immeasurable advance by the present plan and has escaped 
almost insurmountable obstacles to its progress. Most popu- 
lar of all the changes to be brought about is the opening of | 
Chicago’s greatest natural advantage—the lake shore—to all | 
its people. This will be speedily achieved by the completion ) 
of the boulevard link connecting the south and north sides ; 
of the city through Michigan avenue, the Lake Shore drive } 
and Sheridan road, which skirt the entire water front, and | 
more still by widening and rebuilding five great west side» 
thoroughfares, and a connecting link on the river-bank now 
shut off by its use as a wholesale provision market. To open 
these highways which connect the more detached yet mo tt 
extensive area of the city with the north and south sections — 
and their lake shores, no less than $22,800,000 of the bond 
fund has been appropriated, leaving only $5,800,000 to com- 
plete the improvement of the more privileged sections of the 


city. 


THE RAND SCHOOL CHARTER 


HEN the attorney-general of New York proceeded 
W against the Rand School because of alleged unlawful . 

teaching [see the Survey for July 19], strong public — 
interest was aroused not so much because of sympathy with ~ 
this particular school or because it represented an influential. j 
group, but because the American public, in spite of occasional — 
appearances to the contrary, still cares for liberty of expres- 
sion and of teaching so long as it is within legal bounds. A . 
special term of court was convened solely for the purpose of | 
deciding this case. Deputy Attorney-General Berger started 
proceedings by requesting more time in which to serve an 
amended complaint, setting forth additional allegations, and 
the need to examine witnesses outside the state. To this 
Samuel Untermyer, counsel for the school, objected on the | 
following grounds: 


The Rand School has about 5,000 students, and the time for open- — 
ing its autumn terms draws near. Libels in connection with the 
school and its teachings have been scattered broadcast over the 
country and have deterred its preliminary work. Unless we get the — 
relief we are entitled to now, the malign purpose of our enemies will 
be accomplished. 


As to the proposition that an amended complaint be served, we 
consent here and now to have anything added in the way of charges— 
anything the attorney-general wants to stir up or invent, and we 
consent to go on with the trial right now with these additional charges 
before the court. We will even waive a bill of particulars and agree ~ 
that nothing which the attorney-general wants to prove will be barred © 
from the court’s consideration. 


ee. 


As to the examination of the officers of the defendant before trial — 
we have them here now. We will put them right on the stand so he 
can examine them at once. My learned opponent says he wishes a 
commission for the examination of officers elsewhere. Why these gen- 


ralities? He must know whom he wants to examine. Let him state 
that he has in mind. 
The following colloquy occurred once the case was called: 


: Justice McAvoy: “Why are you not ready to go on trial now? 
‘here was an agreement to try this case at this time.” 


» Mr. Berger: “ There are a number of matters—I am willing to put 
em before Your Honor in affidavit form.” 


Justice McAvoy: “Never mind an affidavit—just tell me what 
ey are.” 


Mr. Berger: “We would prefer—” 


| Justice McAvoy: “No doubt you prefer, but I am asking for your 
2asons and would like an answer before we go further.” 


| Mr. Berger: “The law certainly allows us twenty days to serve 
‘n amended complaint.” | 


Justice McAvoy said he would grant a few days’ delay, a 
veek at most. Mr. Berger said he would require not less 
nan a month. Justice McAvoy then called the case for trial 
nd on Mr. Untermyer’s motion, dismissed it. However, 
Ne case is not yet closed. In the first place, the Lusk 
ommittee is actively engaged in preparing a new case 
gainst the Rand School which, there is every reason to be- 
‘eve, the attorney-general of the state will make his own. 
secondly, the school lost its suit to restrain the Lusk com- 
ittee from using the seized papers, files and documents, 
samphlets and periodicals. Besides, the Lusk committee is 


juthorities evidence of the seditious activity of radical 
jocialists, and especially of individuals connected in one way 
jr another with the school—so that a long and hard legal 
yght is in prospect. 


) FLORIDA’S FEEBLEMINDED 
ir’ OMMISSIONS on insanity, feeblemindedness, tuber- 


culosis, or any other social problem, usually want first 
of all to get some idea of the extent of the unfortunate 
henomenon which they are called upon to consider. It was 
jbviously necessary for the Florida Commission for the Study 
if Epilepsy and Feeblemindedness to do something of this 
ort, since it had little to draw upon in the way of previous 
‘avestigations, and there is no institution for the feebleminded 
in the state to produce evidence of inadequate accommoda- 
fions, as all existing institutions can easily do. 

/ Last winter the commission engaged Clara Van Norstrand 
. make a survey of a few counties for the purpose of securing 
nformation as to the number of mental defectives in the state, 
md her report to the secretary, Dr. James H. Randolph, 
hile it does not contain data for a statistical estimate of the 
jumber who ought to be provided for, does give a vivid 
jescription of some of the conditions which prevail, and 
eaves no room for doubt as to the urgent necessity for a state 
institution and other kinds of provision. 

| Even in this apologetically incomplete survey of a few coun- 
jes, 847 feebleminded and epileptic persons were discovered, 
110 of whom were in the hospital for the insane. In one 
Wublic school all of the 151 children were tested, and 34 were 
iound to be feebleminded, with 30 more retarded from nine 
Months to two and a half years, many of whom would prob- 
ibly be classified as feebleminded on further study. In the 
sirls’ Industrial School at Ocala, which accommodates 
bout forty, there were only four mentally normal girls. The 
lirls sent here generally stay a year or more, and marry soon 
fter they leave. Of the 53 white boys at the Boys’ Indus- 
rial School at Marianna, only three were found to be normal. 
Jourt records indicate plainly that many crimes are committed 
y feebleminded persons. Some of the illustrative stories that 
re given are of a character to arouse the most indifferent, 
nd even to renew the interest that is in danger of flagging 
mong those who have heard a great deal about the horrors 
f neglecting the feebleminded. There are families—native 
\merican families, too, for several generations back—-whose 
jistories would probably rival that of the Jukes and the 
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making every effort to prepare for the state and federal. 
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Kallikaks if they could be traced out with similar thoroughness. 


iEhe family came from Tennessee many years ago. | They had 
six children, all of whom are married and have large families. Three 
of the children still live in the neighborhood. The oldest son has 
one son who is feebleminded, another who has been in the reforma- 
tory for stealing, and a “flighty” fifteen-year-old daughter, who has 
just married. One of the daughters has been married twice, and her 
three children are taken care of by the kind people of the town in 
which she lives. Another daughter has also been married twice. By 
her first husband she has had one son, who is feebleminded and has 
married the immoral feebleminded daughter of a feebleminded epi- 
leptic, this happy union resulting in four premature births and one 
living child, now eighteen months old, syphilitic and feebleminded, 
and unable yet to sit up or to hold up its head. By her second hus- 
band this woman had three children: the two who could be found 
are twin girls nineteen years old, with a mental age of nine. 


In the boys’ industrial school there were two brothers found, who 


‘had been there two years. ‘They are thirteen and fourteen years old, 


with mental development of something like seven and nine. School 
had been too hard for them, so they did not go regularly, but spent 
their time hunting, fishing, smoking, and stealing, learning to steal 
from a cousin who took them along when he had a robbery on hand 
in which they could be of help. A third brother, described as not 
even as bright as these two, had been in the school, until his death 
from influenza last winter. 

A girl who has been known to one social agency and another 
since 1911 (when the Salvation Army reported that she was lazy 
and good-for-nothing, and they had been obliged to send her away, 
and that when she went she took with her one of the men whom. 
they had counted as reformed), has been openly immoral for years. 
In the War Department records she is classed as a feebleminded 
moral degenerate. She has been arrested three times since we en- 
tered the war. Efforts earlier to have her committed to the Hospital 
for the Insane did not succeed, and the prison farm has been the 
only kind of institutional care she has had. 

One day last February the investigator, on arriving at the pretty 
little county seat of one of the counties she was “surveying,” found 
the community in gala array, assembled from miles around for a 
murder trial. The defendant was a fair-haired boy of twenty-four, 
looking much younger, who had been arrested a year before on the 
charge of murdering his grandfather and grandmother with an axe. 
(He used an axe because he had once worked for a butcher.) Feel- 
ing against him was so strong that his counsel advised him to plead 
guilty to murder in the second degree, to save him from being hanged 
by a mob. This he did, and was sentenced to the chain gang for - 
ninety-nine years, whereupon he began to plan what he would do 
when his sentence was over. 


_ The investigator found much evidence that Florida real- 
izes the necessity for making suitable provision for her mental 
defectives. Hardly a day passed, after her work was under 
way, that she did not receive a request to come to “ our 
county,” or city, or school, to advise what could be done. In 
one wide-awake little community—the one in which over 
one-fifth of the children in the public:school were found to 
be feebleminded—the people are planning to establish special 
classes, put industrial training into the schools, and equip 
their playgrounds. The paramount need, however, is seen 
to be a suitable institution, or institutions, in which those 
who cannot live under normal conditions can be segregated 
and humanely cared for. 


CLINICS FOR BABIES 


S a part of the reconstruction program in St. Louis, 

eight baby clinics will be opened September 1. They 

will be financed by private individuals, at a cost of 
about $1,000 each, and will be conducted by the city through 
its Municipal Nurses’ Board. There is a definite understand- 
ing with the Department of Public Welfare that after the 
clinics have passed the experimental stage the city will assume 
their support, and it is expected that they will be provided for 
in the budget which will be made up next April. The baby 
welfare clinics will furnish free medical service and nursing 
to the children in their respective districts, following up new- 
born babies through the cooperation of the Birth Registra- 
tion Bureau, which will supply lists of the births recorded. 
Pre-natal work also will be developed. The establishment 
of the clinics is due largely to the enthusiasm and efforts of 
Lyda Anderson, R. N., head of the municipal nurses. 


The Greater Community 


O other form of social institution is so often lacking in 

our smaller communities as the hospital. ‘They may 
be well, though not adequately supplied with schools, 
churches, banks, but a great many places under five thousand 
population are without any convenient hospital facilities. 
This undue centralization has resulted in a great limitation of 
the use of ‘this factor in the conservation of life and health. 
No reconstruction program can be in any sense complete 
without some plan for providing the country towns and their 
surrounding rural districts with adequate hospital and nursing 
service. Doubtless the chief cause of the absence of hospi- 
tals in such communities has been their limited population. 
Even in towns of five thousand a hospital of more or less 
strictly municipal character has difficulties in financing and 
otherwise maintaining itself. Legislation permitting cities 
of this size to establish one has consequently been little 
availed of. Hospitals based upon the larger community of 
the town and its tributary farming district are more common 
and much more successful. 

The mutual ambitions and jealousies of neighboring towns 
and cities have in the past been an obstacle in the way of 
coordination of forces of such groups. But more and more 
such communities are coming to realize that the boom days 
are over when every place could about equally look forward 
to seeing itself the chief center of a region. There is today 
a pretty well-defined gradation and a somewhat organized 
system of centers of various sizes. “The recognition of this 
condition is now gradually permitting the acceptance of the 
‘idea of still larger communities which will be adequate to 
the provision of social institutions and services that the more 
limited communities could not furnish. 

An interesting and significant case of such a greater com- 
munity plan as ‘a means to a fuller reconstruction program 
for rural communities has been evolved and is exemplified at 
Creston, Ia., by the Greater Community Hospital and Train- 
ing School [already referred to in the Survey for May 31, 
p. 377] with its program for work in child welfare, health, 
education and social service. It is the result of a unique co- 
ordination of forces. ‘The state Board of Control cooperated 
through its Department of Tuberculosis. The Iowa Associa- 
tion for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, with its nursing serv- 
ice, the state University Extension Division, the state Board of 
Health and epidemiologist laboratories contributed valuable as- 
sistance. The plan involved the bringing of the schools of the 
county—in the rural districts, in the towns and the city—into 
effective participation through the county superintendent of 
schools. ‘The Red Cross organizations, both local and cen- 
tral, the press of southwest Iowa, the members of the clergy, 
the medical, dental, and nursing professions, were all utilized. 

All these forces and agencies were coordinated in the 
Greater Community Association. Its membership consisted of 
churches, schools, lodges, clubs, Red Cross chapters, patriotic 
societies, parent-teacher associations, and individual persons. 
This was incorporated under the laws of Iowa as an educa- 
tional and benevolent institution. Its program contemplates, 
and has already under way, a comprehensive health and 
social service survey of the greater community—thus it pro- 
poses to obtain an adequate foundation for a systematic serv- 
ice with educational and supervisional activities along health 
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‘Community Hospital) through the chairman of its social 


—— 4 Department of Practice 


lines. For this purpose it will employ as its chief agencies: | 
first, an organized system of public health nursing service; 7 
second, a centrally located modern hospital, including dis- } 
pensary and clinical facilities and a training school for nurses, 
and, third, a child welfare and health center, i 

Long sustained interest and effort has been indispensable. 
to the formulation of this plan and its progressive accom- 
plishment. The cottage hospital of 1894 has been replaced 
by the Greater Community Hospital and Training School, 
much enlarged and fireproof buildings replacing the frame 
structure. "Che nurses’ training school was initiated in 1896 © 
and recently a school children’s clinic, a tuberculosis dispensary 
and a child welfare department. The greater community 
thus organized and served is fixed in scope only by the pres- © 
ent limits of transport. It embraces some four thousand 
square miles and includes six counties and about half of two” 
others. In this region is a population of over one hundred © 
thousand, including twenty-four thousand children of school 
age and twelve thousand infants. Eighteen hundred various 
organizations are included in the plans for the full coordina-~ 
tion of the social forces of the community. Its property is 
worth more than $165,000, while the organized hospital serv 
ice and training school, with a record of twenty years of” 
service, represents a considerable “ working value.” 

The success of the idea has been dependent upon the unique © 
scheme by which the various organizations and; interests 
of such a large community could be brought into cooperation 
along lines of mutual interest without invading the realm 
of their differences. The local members consist of individ- 
uals or associations, paying $25 and entitled to one vote. 
Each such organization is represented on the local central com=-— 
mittee and on the general board (meeting at the Greater 


service committee. The local central committee also in-- 
cludes the county superintendent of schools and other officials 
in the county. ‘The general board is the assembled cen-- 
tral committees of the participating counties, and its jurisdic-~ 
tion is limited to the social side of the service, acting through 
a board of governors. ‘The hospital, under its superintendent, 
is under a board of regents, elected by members of the associa- 
tion, individual and institutional memberships voting. ' 


The Health Survey 


The health survey is essential to the plan. It begins where 
the census determination of the community’s vital assets 
leaves off. It aims to point out the leaks that waste vital — 
values, the conditions that breed dependency and depravity, 
enabling measures of prevention to convert potential pov- 
erty, dependency and crime into productive, prosperous and 
law-abiding citizenship. It is upon such a survey that the 
Greater Community Association has established its work for 
child welfare. This survey is to be accomplished by the’ 
cooperation of all the various officials and agencies already | 
concerned and _ responsible —the physicians, local health’ 
officials, teachers, nurses. It cooperates actively with the 
nursing service which many Red Cross chapters are initiating. 

The association also recognizes that the survey will profit 
little unless the means for correction and restoration are 
available, and that too without regard to the financial limi- | 
tation of the sufferers. Hence its school children’s dispen- 
sary and free clinic, the free dispensary for tuberculosis, the 
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‘fare station for children of pre-school age, the health 
ucational center, and the psychopathic clinic provided at the 
reater Communty Center. ue 

In extending to churches the invitation to participate in 
_ program, the association looks for cooperation in lines of 
‘vice on which they are in happy accord and seeks through 
ch to provide for the home community a service for life 
d health conservation similar to that supplied in its work 
foreign fields. The provision for the participation of the 
nools is elaborate, recognizing the paramount importance 
prevention. The association recognizes that the highest 
mefits to be derived from its medical and social service 
ork are to be accomplished only through successful pre- 
tion and early intervention. Hence the Greater Com- 
unity Association invites every legally qualified medical 
id dental practitioner within its territory to join the general 
jedical staff and increase his efficiency as a full measure 
jan of modern socialized medicine. All such are eligible to 
fe attending medical staff, 
(This unique and significant plan and work for the co- 
jdination of forces in the greater community adequate to 
vovide the best hospital and correlated services owes its in- 
iption to Dr. F. E. Sampson of Creston—the Greater Com- 
junity Center. WiuiaM L. BalILey. 


‘A Workers’ Club That Works 


.N Oregon, the social workers, without waiting for national 
initiative or the sanction of eastern precedent, have organ- 
*ed—mobilized, as their constitution puts it—to promote the 
cial welfare of the state. Officially known as the Social 
Workers’ Club of Oregon, this association is not primarily 
1 monthly social meetings with incidental addresses but is 
ceived as a continuous working body. One of its functions 
i to hold the annual state conference of social workers. This 
has done this year with a more coordinated and purposeful 
‘ogram than is usual in state conferences, resulting in a series 
= resolutions which it will be worth while to consider 
parately. [See page 709. ] 

Another function of the club is to promote a permanent 
thool for the training of social workers. ‘Two years ago the 
jortland Social Workers’ Club, as it was then called, enlisted 
ne cooperation of Reed College in conducting a fifteen weeks’ 
purse of lectures and research dealing especially with Port- 
ind’s obvious social problems. This year the responsibility 
las been definitely assumed by the state university and, while 
nis might have occurred if there had been no club, it is fair 
) give considerable credit to the social workers for their agita- 
jon and encouragement. In the Portland summer session, 


tudents—nurses preparing for public health service, Red 
ross Home Service workers and those who are engaged or 
xpect to engage in other social agencies—are brought together 
or courses on the history, principles and practice of social 
work, while their special problems and field work are con- 
jdered in separate conferences. A reception given by the 
jocial Workers’ Club to the staff and student body of the sum- 
her session testified to the cordial relations between the club 
ind the university. Prof. J. F. Thomas, recently of the 
University of Washington and earlier assistant secretary of 
he New York State Charities Aid Association, has been 
ppointed director of the school and will assume charge of 
he courses in Portland at the opening of the academic year 
1 October. These courses will be organically related, how- 
wer, to others given at Eugene under the direction of Prof. 
2. C. Robbins, recently of the Central Division of the Amer- 
an Red Cross, who returns to the Department of Sociology 
t the University of Oregon. 


A third function of the Social Workers’ Club is “ to con- 
‘uct a confidential registration bureau for the use of social 
nd charitable agencies.” ‘This refers to an embryonic social 


ervice exchange which has been turned over to the Public 
: 
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Welfare Bureau, as the former Associated Charities has been 
called since its reorganization in October, 1916. : 

The club, according to its constitution, may engage in any 
other social and charitable activities and in fact does so. It 
has an active board of nine directors who hold frequent 
luncheon meetings at which all sorts of plans for “ promoting 
acquaintance, friendship, and cooperation ” are canvassed and 
measures devised for advancing the social welfare of city and 


state. Een 2 


A Department Store Council 
| ho firm of William Filene’s Sons Co., of Boston, is try- 


ing out a council of employes, formed of representatives 
elected from each department of the store to serve for a 
limited period. Weekly meetings are held in the directors’ 
room, and are entirely under the control of the salespeople 
themselves. A program committee will decide what business 
shall be brought up at each meeting and will have charge of 
presenting the topics. At the end of four months a group re- 
signs active membership and becomes charter workers, new 
representatives taking their places. When a saleswoman’s 
term of office on the committee has expired, however, she still 
remains active, receiving a program of each week’s business, 
and she is free to help the new representative in every way and 
make suggestions. A dinner at the end of each four months 
welcomes the new representatives to office. 

Any business may be brought up at the meetings provided it 
directly affects the good of the salespeople. -An agreement 
has been reached with the floor superintendents that all mat- 
ters of store policy shall be passed upon by them before going 
to the management, but the salespeople can still send such 
advice to the management over the superintendents’ veto if 
they care to do so. 


Elections in a Factory 


ITH the spread of the shop committee movement the 

practice of holding elections within the plant itself is 
becoming more and more prevalent. A few months ago 
when the movement was being promoted by government 
authority, the “place where” was always a bone of conten- 
tion. Unionized employes as a rule wanted to vote for their 
representatives outside the plant, and managers and owners 
wanted the voting to be carried on within the plant. The 
issue is by no means dead. 

During the war such elections were overseen by agents 
of the government, and were therefore in a sense publicly 
supervised elections. This fact in large measure removed 
the suspicions of those employes who feared that the manage- 
ment might seek unduly to influence the selection of the 
employe representatives. It also removed the suspicion of 
the management that the elections might be too much influ- © 
enced by labor unions or outside forces. Such supervision 
made it certain within all reason that none but the employes 
of a given plant participated in the election, and that all 
employes exercised their right of franchise freely and fully. 

Now that the government is gradually withdrawing from 
the field as advisor and cooperator in developing collective 


. bargaining schemes, this same issue is arising. Let us take a 


specific case by means of illustration. The management of 
a certain factory on the Atlantic seaboard had determined 
that the time was ripe for the establishment of a system of 
employe representation. His employes were about 40 per 
cent organized. He did not recognize the union but was 
willing to do so when a majority should, by their own choice, 
become organized. In the meantime how was he to suggest 
the selection by all his employes, union and non-union alike, 
of representative committees to deal with him and his staff 
collectively unless that selection was made within the factory? 
If he were to turn the task over to the union, he would be 
committing it to the charge of an organization representing 
less than half of his employes; and in all likelihood, were 
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the unions to hold the election in the union halls, a large per- 
centage of the non-union workers would not participate. 
What he most desired was an election at which 100 per cent 
would vote. 

He proposed to the representatives of the union that the 
election be held in the shop itself, but they refused. ‘They 
made the counter proposition that the election be held in 
some public building under the supervision of a local man 
to be agreed on by management and union. The manage- 
ment objected to this on the ground that the unorganized em- 
ployes should have something to say in the matter and that, 
furthermore, elections held outside the plant would have to 
be held after hours and would necessarily bring a small at- 
tendance. At this point and in this way both sides were 
deadlocked. 

This is a typical deadlock, and while it is impossible to sug- 
gest a universal remedy, the solution in this case may be of 
value in other similar cases. The management turned over 
the conduct of the elections entirely to a committee selected 
by the organized employes. The elections were held in the 
plant under the supervision of this committee, which guaran- 
teed to the management that the elections would be fair and 
just. In this way the suspicions of both sides were allayed 
and a sense of mutual trust and good-will was established. 

W. L. STopparp. 


Revising a Register 

HE Massachusetts Commission for the Blind, from its 

creation in 1906, has undertaken to maintain a register 
of the blind in the state. Last year a special survey of 
Worcester, Bristol and Norfolk counties was made in an ef- 
fort to make the register as complete and accurate as possi- 
ble for those three counties. ‘The names already in the reg- 
ister were compared with those in the state census of the 
blind, which was made in 1915, and a visit was paid to all 
who could be found. 
_ When the investigation was begun the register included 
1,992 names for these three counties. [he state census 
added 282 names which had not appeared in the register, and 
I4I new cases were discovered in the course of the investiga- 
tion, giving an aggregate of 2,415 names. On looking up 
the individuals, however, 1,472 of this total were eliminated 
for the following reasons: 777 had died, 242 were found 
not to be blind, 225 had moved away, 196 could not be 
found, 32 names were duplicates. ‘This left therefore only 
943 cases of blind and seriously defective sight, less than 
one-half the number carried on the register before the inves- 
tigation was made, and amounting to a ratio of about nine 
per 10,000 of the population, or a little under one in a thou- 
sand. Of the 943, 772 were adults, and of these 182 are 
described as self-supporting. "This does not mean that all 
the others were wholly or partly dependent on charity, for 62 
were found to have independent means and 112 are de- 
scribed as partially self-supporting. 

Among the 171 children who were visited, there were 
many opportunities for giving advice and improving the fu- 
ture prospects of the child very materially. One little 
10-year-old boy, for instance, could see only enough to count 
fingers at a distance of four feet. He had been attend- 
ing a private school for three years as a “listener”; it 
was found, however, that the defect in his eyes could be 
remedied by a surgical operation. His family had been 
informed by a reputable oculist that nothing could be done, 
and so they had gone no farther. The doctor’s story is that 
he had meant that ‘‘ nothing could be done’ in the local hos- 
pital, taking into consideration among other things the lim- 
ited finances of the family, and that he had intended to 
bring the case to the attention of the district nurse who was 
about to be appointed, as requiring operation at the state 
infirmary. Whether he forgot it by the time the nurse was 
appointed, or whether she did not take it up with sufficient 
energy—at any rate, the child had been neglected. But now, 
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thanks to the facts that his name was on the census list and 


- 


that he lived in one of the three counties that the commis 


sion surveyed, he has received the attention he needed an 
can see. ; 


A Brooklyn Health Center 


iA experiment in public health has been inaugurated byy 
the Brooklyn Committee on the Prevention of Tuber- i 
culosis at 439 Hicks street, where a health center has been 
established to sift out the latent or malignant cause of tuber 
culosis and kindred lung affections. This experiment received 
its inspiration from the remarkable results obtained in the 


stration. Its essential purpose is to secure a certain section 
of the city, let us say ten blocks square, and organize all social 
and industrial agencies with the intention of forming a “ com- 
munity health unit.” The public and parochial schools, the? 
factories, the various community centers, the settlements, in | 
fact all the social and industrial elements pledge themselves 
to spread the ideas of the value of good health and to report 
for examination to the health center those persons who are 
anemic and predisposed to tuberculosis and also active chronic: 
cases which have not been reported and are a constant men- 
ace to the health of the community. Aware of the intimate 
relation between housing and health, the committee has pro- 
vided the use of two nurses who will make a complete survey 
of the district and report the home conditions of those adults” 
and children afflicted with incipient or advanced tuberculosis, 

The staff consists of an experienced supervising nurse who © 
has had considerable experience in this kind of work, a part-— 
time doctor, who conducts examinations free of charge. 
between the hours of 10 and 12 on Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays, two trained nurses, who will conduct a searching 
survey of the sanitary conditions and the home habits of the 
people in the district. Moreover, the lecturers will arouse ~ 
an interest in the industrial element in the periodical medical © 
examinations by going directly into the factories and advising © 
the men and women to present themselves for examination at © 
the health center. 7 

The health center has already become quite popular with 
the neighborhood folk. While on the opening day only two” 
children presented themselves for examination, the next day” 
more came than could be accommodated. ‘The work is essen-— 
tially preventive and not remedial, yet the committee has 
nevertheless visualized its responsibility by proposing to take 
over seventy boys and girls who are undernourished or anemic 
to a camp on Long Island. These children are, moreover, 
provided with food, shelter and supervision from the funds 
of the committee. In cooperation with the local chapter of — 
the American Red Cross, the committee is conveying hundreds © 
of children in automobiles to the beaches and parks for a 
day’s outing. 


Hospital Dental Work 


1 beh service in the University of Minnesota Hos- ” 
pital has “emptied from 12 to 15 per cent of the beds,” 
it is claimed after a thorough experiment, if it should still 
be called by that name, extending over four years. Arthritis 
and neuritis, and troubles of the heart, stomach, and kidneys, 
are prominent among the cases that have yielded to this treat-_ 
ment, but those in charge of the department have come to the 
conclusion that the dental resident should be required to visit 
all patients in the hospital as far as possible, and report to the 
medical men any conditions they find in the mouth of a_ 
patient tending to lower his resistance. A nurse in charge 
of oral hygiene is considered one of the most essential adjuncts - 
of the dental department; training of student nurses one of | 
the obvious parts of the service; and the opportunity for close 
cooperation between medicine and dentistry one of the greatest _ 
advantages of organizing dental work in general hospitals 
and dispensaries. 
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yrE more step toward the restoration of 
7 international relations went almost un- 
ticed on the day when the peace was 
tzned. At almost the same hour the Inter- 
illied and Neutral Conference of Coopera- 
‘yes closed its sessions. ‘And yet that 
fodest conference of cooperators might be 
Iled the true peace conference,” remarked 
narles Gide, the distinguished professor of 
blitical economy at the University of Paris, 
‘ho is sometimes called the father of French 
4operation, “not only because it was attended 
/* representatives of many countries which 
fere not at Versailles, among them Switzer- 
ind, Sweden, and the new republics born of 
4e dismemberment of the Russian em- 
}re—Finland, Lithuania, Georgia, the Uk- 
j\ine, and Russia herself—but especially be- 
jause the cooperative conference was the first 
| decide to resume international relations 
sith the former belligerents, and to give 
fem a place in the league of nations which 
tras created long before that of President 
ilson—the International Cooperative Al- 
}ance.” 

i It was a curious list of countries that took 
fart—curious because the. Slavic countries 
rredominated: Armenia, Belgium, Canada, 
ingland, Finland, France, Georgia, Greece, 
Molland, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, Rus- 
a—governments of Archangel, the Don, the 
ouban, and Moscow—Sweden, Switzerland, 
“zechoslovakia, the United States, and the 
Ykraine. Italy, represented at the inter-Al- 
ed conference in February, sent no delegates 
nis time, because the Italians saw no excuse 
‘or an inter-Allied and neutral conference 
hen the women and the Socialists had 
oved a truly international conference possi- 
e. The American Cooperative Wholesale 
vas absent for the same reason, and the 
resident of the Cooperative League of Am- 
irica sent a letter intensely international in 
'pirit which was warmly applauded by dele- 
yates from countries whose official repre- 
jentatives at Versailles would have shud- 
lered at such sentiments. 

| Unanimously the conference adopted a 
jesolution urging the executive committee of 
‘he International Cooperative Alliance to 
meet in London before the summer is out, and 
prepare a meeting of the international 
)xecutive committee, including Germans, at 
Geneva before the end of the year. The only 
)pposition came from those who thought this 
rogram too slow. ‘The representatives of 
he English cooperatives thought it impossible 
jo move faster. 

A firm conviction that the cooperatives 
offered the only practical method of combat- 
‘ing the high cost of living in the present 
“atm of economic upset was evident 
hroughout the conference, and the necessity 
of linking the wholesale cooperatives of the 
various countries in that combat was keenly 
‘elt. This is an old problem which always 
las met with practical difficulties. The 
oresent conference called for a meeting of a 
committee representing the national whole- 
sales in London in August to work toward 
the creation of an international whole- 
sale, and endorsed the principle of such an 
‘nternational commercial organization. 
The general resolutions called, 


among 
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other things, for the re-establishment of the 
inter-Allied economic committees as interna- 
tional councils to distribute the world’s food 
supplies according to need rather than acci- 
dent; urged that such obviously international 
enterprises as the channel tunnel should be 
undertaken by representatives of those who 
will be served rather than by profit-seeking 
individuals or organizations; and advocated 
an international financial agreement to 
liquidate the war debts and reduce the ex- 
cessive circulation of paper money. 

Perhaps the most impressive feature of 
the conference was the appeal of the British 
representative on the Supreme Economic 
Council to the cooperatives to help in steering 
Europe out of her present economic bog. 
“Peace may be signed tomorrow,” said Mr. 
Wise, “but the results of the war in economic 
affairs will not be at an end for many weeks 
or years. There is scarcely a state in Eu- 
rope which is not bankrupt or very near it. 
The present methods of finance are entirely 
ineffective to resurrect Europe. Until inter- 
national trade and production resume, it is 
useless to expect the peace to be a real peace. 
The present economic situation of the world 
would be almost stupid if it were not so 
tragic. Famine stalks in many lands. In 
some, raw materials are in surplus; in others, 
factories and labor stand idle for their lack. 
Russia desires what we have, and we want 
what she has. Unless some solution can be 
found, the state of Europe in the coming 
winter will be worse than in the four or five 
winters of the war. Realize the situation, 
do all that you can to help us find the solu- 


The State-W ide 


HE Oregon Conference of Social Work, 

held in Portland in the last week of 
June, departed from the traditions of na- 
tional and state conferences by adopting a 
clear-cut platform. This was no doubt made 
easier by the fact that the conference was 
organized and carried through by the Social 
Workers’ Club of Oregon. The conference 
was, however, probably as representative of 
the various public and voluntary charitable 
and correctional institutions and_ social 
agencies as are those which are organized in 
the usual way. 


The resolutions are grouped under three 
headings. The first, dealing with legisla- 
tive measures, endorse: health inspection in 
schools, segregation and treatment of the 
mentally defective, the combatting of vener- 
eal disease and “the detention of infected 
persons of both sexes alike;” a new prison; 
classification of delinquents and other insti- 
tutional inmates; a new institution for older 
first offenders; compulsory establishment of 
a parental school. 


The second series of resolutions recite the 
recent developments in the state which are 
matters for congratulation and in which the 
fullest cooperation is pledged. Among these 
are the new school of social service; the 
peace program of the American Red Cross; a 
state-wide campaign for public health by an 
“admirably unified effort of all the state’s 


tion, to get in motion the play of commerce, 
the exchange of commodities between nation 
and nation. Lifting the blockade will do 
little to end the difficulty; we face a break- 
down of exchange and finance. You can 
help; do so!” 

Perhaps the cooperatives are hardly ready 
to face the international need. But the re- 
ports of the national delegates gave evidence 
of the immense future before cooperation. 
Nicholas Tchaikovsky declared that “bolshe- 
vism in Russia has ruined almost all forms 
of economic life in Russia except cooperation. 
Upon cooperation will be built Russia’s eco- 
nomic future.” One could not help feeling 
that such ruin opening the way to such a 
future might not be too black a prospect 
when the representative of the Central Union 
of Consumers’ Cooperatives of Russia, Greg-. 
ory Esmansky, explained that he represented 
twelve million Russian cooperators and pro- 
ceeded to awe us with statistics of the im- 
mense business of the Russian cooperatives, 
the completeness of its organization among 
the peasants, the books and magazines it pub- 
lishes, its schools, people’s houses and work- 
ingmien’s universities. 

But it was the Irish representative who 
sounded the keynote. “Ihe cooperative 
movement has united Ireland for the first 
time,’ he said. “It has united men of every 
creed, of every class, of every opinion. It 
is killing all the ancient hatreds and ani- 
mosities, and is bringing Irishmen together 
in work for our country. And what coopera- 
tion has done in Ireland on a small scale it 
will do in the entire world on a large scale, 
making us feel we are all of one race and 
uniting us in one prosperity.” 

Lewis S$. GANNETT. 


Drive in Oregon 


chief agencies, medical, social and educa- 
tional;” the new mental hygiene society; the 
new compulsory education and child labor 
laws—providing continuation schooling to the 
age of eighteen; the new county probation 
law; and the new child welfare commission. 

Finally the platform propounds a number 
of searching questions such as: Shall Oregon 
have a state board of public welfare? Has 
not the time come for a state-wide kinder- 
garten system? 

The resolutions do not shirk controversial 
questions, and in some instances they are on 
doubtful ground, as for example in urging 
that the establishment of a parental school 
in Portland should be made compulsory. 
There is already a permissible law of which 
the city has not taken advantage. Millie 
Trumbull, the veteran authority on indus- 
trial work of women and children, thinks 
that this agitation is in conflict with the 
sound principles that there should be no 
more institutions for normal children; that 
competent truant and probation officers visit- 
ing the homes of the children could take care 
of all who do not require the discipline of 
the existing state training school. The com- 
mittee on resolutions, on the other hand, took 
the view that a parental school conducted as 
a part of the educational system would be a 
better place than the state training school for 
a number of boys who cannot be, or at least 
are not, reclaimed by any existing means of 
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bringing influence to bear on the home. 
The resolutions are cited not as raising 
novel issues but because they are thus pre- 
sented as a definite program. The Social 
. Workers’ Club of Oregon as the executive 
organ of the conference assumes responsi- 
bility for carrying them into effect or at least 
for pressing them continuously upon public 
“attention. The state has a homogenous popu- 
lation, an able press, a climate favorable to 
health and physical energy, great economic 
resourcefulness resting upon a variety of 
occupations. It will be interesting to see 
what can be accomplished under such favor- 
able conditions toward the early realization 

of a formulated program. 

BE. T..D. 


: Rural Life in Iowa 


T the recent annual Rural Life Con- 

ference of Iowa State College at Ames, 
Ia., the program centered around the rural 
school, the rural church and the rural home. 
Several speakers contended that rural 
children should receive an education which 
would not only enable them to make a living 
but also give them a broad outlook on life 
so that they might live up to the high stand- 
ards of American citizenship. Julia Lathrop, 
chief of the Children’s Bureau said: 

_ “We make a mistake in our attack on illi- 
teracy and child labor if we do not convince 
the parents of the value of the school. At 
the present time there is nothing which we 
must look so squarely in the face as how 
we are going to handle the question of rural 
child labor. There are, perhaps, a few hun- 
dred thousand who are protected by child 
labor laws, but we have never had nerve 
enough to strike at rural child labor. The 
solution is in compulsory education which 
will take the time now spent by rural children 
working. It is only by government aid and 
elementary education that we can possibly 
hope to deal in our own generation with 
rural child labor.” 

The subject of the rural church was dis- 
cussed by a number of speakers, and the 
eleven o’clock hour of each day was devoted 
to a round table discussion. One of the main 
items of interest was the community church. 
Altogether, a keen interest and a progressive 
spirit was shown by the delegates which be- 
speaks for the state of Iowa a better and 
more spiritual rural life in the future. 

GeorGE H. VON TUNGELN. 


PLANS are being made by the Social Moral- 
ity Committee of the War Work Council 
of the National Board of the Y. W. C. A. for 
a six weeks’ International Conference of 
Women Physicians in New York, beginning 
September 15. Already some thirty women 
doctors from foreign countries have accepted 
the invitation, and prominent women physi- 
cians of this country will attend. The gen- 
eral purpose of the conference is to discuss 
problems of social hygiene, health, and sex 
with reference to individual national situa- 
tions' and future possibilities. The last of 
the six weeks will be devoted to a more 
general discussion of these subjects and 
representative non-medical women will take 
part in it. 


JOHN B. ANDREWS, secretary of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 
has been appointed a technical advisor to the 
International Conference on Labor Legisla- 
tion. He is now in Paris with Professor 
Shotwell, the American member of the com- 
mission, arranging the conference, and will 
spend August in London. The organization 
committee may come to this country in Sep- 
tember. It is,expected that the international 
conference will be held in October. 


COOPERATION AND THE FUTURE OF INDUSTRY 


By Leonard S. Woolf. Macmillan Co. 
141 pp. Price $2; by mail of the SuRrvEY 
$2.08. 

While labor leaders and Fabian philosoph- 
ers are working out plans whereby in- 
dustry may be made democratic, and states- 
men and financiers are working out plans to 
thwart and prevent democracy, the coopera- 
tive movement has been establishing itself 
and proving to those who have eyes to see 
that today it is functioning not only demo- 
cratically but with success. 

Mr. Woolf discusses the possibilities of 
cooperation in the light of its accomplish- 
ments. He shows that democracy in indus- 
try is not to be attained by the old methods 
which still animate production and distribu- 
tion. Neither the purpose of the owner of 
the machinery to make profits nor the zeal 
of the worker for wages leads to a real solu- 
tion of the problem. The cooperative move- 
ment offers the most promising solution for 
untying the knots which modern industry has 
tied in society. 

This problem is to be solved by production 
for use, instead of for profits for the capi- 
talist or wages for the worker. ‘The indus- 
try of the future must have the interest of 
the consumer as its supreme purpose. Mr. 
Woolf shows that cooperation is the only sys- 
tem which has ever succeeded in applying 
democracy on a large scale in industry. His 
survey of the history of the movement is 
most comprehensive. Cooperative industrial 
production is exemplified in the great mills 
and factories of Great Britain, Germany and 
Russia, in which the people who consume the 
products own and control the agencies of pro- 
duction. This represents production demo- 
cratically controlled and carried on not for 
the profit of the few but for the use of the 
community of consumers. 

The special contribution that this book 
makes is in tracing the methods whereby the 
cooperative system may be further developed 
into an all-embracing national system of in- 
dustry, reconciliag the interests of producers 
and consumers. It shows that the present 
organization of cooperation may expand and 
permeate the fields of industry until it be- 
comes the dominant method. 

One striking fact is shown: for seventy- 
five years this movement has been growing 
with a steadily increasing ratio, without set- 
back or discouragement, entering more and 
more of the fields of industry, and training 
working men and women to manage affairs 
for themselves. Through cooperation the 
people today are taking into their own hands 
the things they would have well done. 

J. P. WARBASSE. 


La Boveca (The Fruit of the Vine) 

By Vicente Blasco Ibafiez. Translated 

from the Spanish by Isaac Goldberg. E. P. 

Dutton & Co. 368 pp. Price $1.90; by 

mail of the Survey $2.10. 

The enterprise of Ibafiez’s American pub- 
lishers served to translate and market this 
book amidst the ardent discussion as to what 
constitutes an intoxicating beverage, and to 
start it on a career that promises a circula- 
tion—at least approaching that of the best 
of all best sellers, The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse, by the same Spanish author. 
The effect was immediate. Even the New 
York Times, the brewer’s next of kin, said in 
a laudatory review: 
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“Those who are demanding the exemptions 
of ‘light wines and beer’ from the pros- 
pective constitutional amendment concerning 
alcoholic drinks will get no backing and ni 
comfort, so far as wines are concerned, from 
this novel. And for those who are fond 05 
referring to the wine-drinking nations of 
Europe as proof that the custom is whole 
some and desirable, Sefior Ibdfiez’s novel! 
points an accusing finger at them and says 
“You lie!’ as plainly as if it were printed in 
capital letters on every page. The story igi 
painted upon a broad and crowded canvas) 
with great and varied detail and the spirit 
of The Fruit of the Vine moves here and} 
there and everywhere among the mingling: 
groups, and wherever it passes there areét 
drunken and shameless orgies, the wealth of 
the prosperous is dissipated, the poor become: 
more wretched and debased and shame andi 
sorrow follow in its footsteps.” 

Thus does literature accomplish what pro-: 
paganda has failed in, and the Times shows: 
a yawning chasm between its book-reviews 
and editorial pages—or shall we say its mind! 
and its stomach? 

The author has no illusion as to the effect} 
of wine even in a grape-growing country; 
and among a people accustomed to its use: 
from childhood. “The poor long for this; 
blood of the soil with all the vehemence of} 
anemic bodies. The glass of wine stills hun-- 
ger and with its fire for a moment gladdens: 
life; it is a veritable sunbeam entering the: 
stomach.” In the midst of the atrocious toil | 
on the vineyards and farms, with just enough | 
food to keep body and soul together—such | 
conditions that “men who had not yet: 
reached forty showed necks almost without : 
flesh, with loose-hanging swollen skin and | 
the stiff tendons of old age ””—a revolutionary | 
movement started. But it was pickled at the : 
very beginning: “The wretched people for-- 
got everything when they drank. If at times 
they succeeded in feeling that they were men, 
the rich had only to open the doors of their : 
wine stores and the toilers were conquered.” | 
Indeed, throughout the book, there is this in-. 
sistence upon the social effects of drink; of — 
individual lives there is wreckage enough, 
but it is of the effect on whole classes that 
the author gives the most colorful pictures. 
They form an illuminating background for 
the statements of James Duncan, the Seattle 
labor leader, who has testified that under 
prohibition the men of his union find both 
time and inclination to attend meetings, to 
read and to reason out their plans to a degree 
which Duncan believes will eventually de- 
liver over their opponents into their hand. 
Emile Vandervelde, the Belgian Socialist 
leader, has long preached the same doctrines, 
[See the Survey for July 29, 1916.] 

The book thus becomes for our nation and 
our times a great prohibition document and | 
may be expected to have a profound influence 
upon the masses of the American people who 
are neither outspoken prohibitionists nor ad- 
vocates of the entrenched liquor traffic; but 
who, we are led to believe, can find not a 
single argument for permitting the manufac- 
ture and sale of distilled liquor, and are 
quite willing to make the experiment of pro- 
hibiting all forms of intoxicating drinks to 
see if the nation does not profit thereby. 
Such folk see in the expiring gasps of the 
liquor trade, wearing the borrowed clothes of 

personal liberty,” one of the greatest issues 


these reconstruction years, Already 2.75 
weer has taken the first legal steps which 
‘ill bring it before the Supreme Court, and 
‘ready the question has come up in inter- 
jational discussion. At a recent meeting in 
jaris, called by the Ligue Nationale contre 
} Alcoolisme, it was pointed out that some 
the stronger nations which export liquor 
fave been quietly coercing their smaller 
eighbors who wished to be dry, notably the 
(mperate Scandinavian countries, and it was 
froposed that the matter be laid before the 
feace Conference for action. Moreover, the 
fuestion has reached to the covenant of the 
feague of Nations itself through an ambigu- 
ty in clause XIX, which was drafted to 
juard the natives of Central Africa from de- 
jauching traffic in rum. It appears that the 
mnglish text of the treaty uses the term 
liquor traffic,” which in England includes 
Hl forms of alcoholic drinks, whereas, in the 
french text the term is “traffic in alcohol,” 
‘nd alcool by French and general continental 
sage includes only distilled liquor or spirits. 
hus does the covenant of the infart league 
Warry in its wording the selfsame controversy 
/iat rages around our eighteenth amendment. 
Ve may yet witness the engaging spectacle 
f Mr. Elihu Root for the United States 
wirewers’ Association and Mr. Wayne B. 
iVheeler of the Anti-Saloon League of North 
‘America, appearing before the Parliament of 
Wan to argue the question and quoting the 
®recedent established by our Supreme Court 
yn deciding what was in the mind of Congress 
tvhen it prohibited “intoxicating beverages.” 
) It is unfair to leave the impression that 
a Bodega is no more than the Uncle Tom’s 
©abin of the liquor traffic. It is much more. 
y many readers it will be remembered 
iefly for its sweeping descriptions of the 
fvorkers in the wine warehouses, the pruners 
in the vineyards, the laborers on the farms 
ind, at the very bottom of the scale of misery, 
e horse and cattle tenders out on the bleak 
fills of Andalusia. Others will treasure it 
lor the intimate understanding it gives of 
the lives of men and women in the remote 
}panish countryside where Moorish methods 
f agriculture, medieval church forms and 
the passionate loves and hates of a southern 
)easantry blend in a picture all but incon- 
teivable in these days of democratic control 
‘£ industry and the universal overthrow of 
huthority. Perhaps there could be no more 
btriking contrast than that of the American 
juirplane sailing over these very plains and 
Mountains on its way to England during the 
week the book was brought out in New York. 
ASP OK. 


HE COLLEGES IN WAR TIME AND AFTER 
_ By Parke Rexford Kolbe. D. Appleton & 
Co. 320 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of the 
SurvEY $2.25. 
' “Before our entrance into the world war,” 
says the author of this book in his preface, 
‘we already realized the presence of a swift 
current of innovation, carrying collegiate 
education into uncharted seas of activity. 
Since April, 1917, this current has become a 
rushing torrent, sweeping before it all the 
bld traditional landmarks from shores hither- 
to untouched by change.” It is, therefore, a 
ontemporary account of the conduct of 
higher education during the war period—of 
the college as a war factor—that Dr. Kolbe 
attempts in this volume. 
' The book contains a detailed account of 
the Students’ Army Training Corps, of the 
war service of technical schools and of 
‘women’s colleges, it traces some of the effects 
of war upon higher education, and in the 
final chapter attempts to forecast some of the 
readjustments that will come about during 
the period of reconstruction. The appendices 
present some typical college war organiza- 
tions and reorganizations and documents re- 
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lating to the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps and the Students’ Army Training 
Corps. Dr. Kolbe is president of the Munici- 
pal University of Akron and served as spe- 
cial collaborator in the division of higher 
education of the United States Bureau of 
Education during the momentous spring and 
early summer of 1918. 


SMALL THINGS 

By Margaret Deland. D. Appleton & Co. 

326 pp. Price $1.35; by mail of the 

Survey $1.50. 

The literary A. E. F. performed valiant 
service during the war. Through their 
ardent, evangelistic efforts America came to 
a clearer appreciation of the realities over- 
seas. The articles produced by them for 
the current magazines naturally assumed a 
character of their own; certain topics were 
chosen repeatedly and treated in much the 
same manner—true stories of throbbing hu- 
man interest, showing the everyday occur- 
rence of horrible atrocity and _ glorious 
heroism, appreciative accounts of the» work 
of American civilians serving with the var- 
ious welfare organizations, eloquent contrasts 
of extravagance and frivolity at home with 
privation and patient endurance abroad, 
philosophical flights, generalizing and pro- 
phecying as to the meaning of the war and 
the probable effects of the certain Allied vic- 
tory. 

The separate chapters of this book, written 
fur publication in various magazines in the 
spring and summer of 1918 while the author 
was in the Y. M. C. A. canteen service in 
France, run true to type. The book is pub- 
lished after much of the material has lost its 
current interest and poignancy of appeal. It 
does not make a distinctive contribution to 
the permanent literature of the war, although 
it contains a number of unforgettable stories, 
and is written with charm and deep sincerity. 

NorMaA V. CARSON. 


A NEw MUNICIPAL PROGRAM 

Edited by Clinton Rogers Woodruff. D. 

Appleton Co. 392 pp. Price $2.25; by 

mail of the Survey $2.40. 

More than twenty years ago, the National 
Municipal League undertook to formulate 
the elements entering into the sound organi- 
zation and management of city government. 
This municipal program was published in 
1900, and according to its friends it “has 
been felt practically everywhere that char- 
ters have been framed, constitutions revised 
or municipal reform agitated.” 

As experience modified ideas and ideals 
it became necessary to amend this platform. 
A second Committee on Municipal Program 
was appointed in 1913 to consider the orig- 
inal conclusions. This committee consisted 
of distinguished persons in the field of mu- 
nicipal science, and its work, A Model City 
Charter, is submitted only after five years of 
study and criticism by members of the com- 
mittee and many others. 

This model charter, printed as one chap- 
ter, is the foundation of A New Municipal 
Program. In the remainder of the book the 
several authors have collaborated in pre- 


- senting the practical and philosophical argu- 


ments for the committee’s conclusions. These 
discussions treat of home rule, civil service 
reform, elections, the short ballot, adminis- 
trative organization, the legislature, fran- 
chise policy, finance, city planning, and the 
courts. Careful editing has resulted in an 
orderly and harmonious coordination of sub- 
ject-matter. In this respect, the reviewer, at 
least, finds a pleasing contrast to the usual 
symposium. 

It would be unnatural to read the volume 
and be in entire accord with every proposal. 
The discussion is a majority one, in which 
most readers will concur with the unanimous 
conclusions of the committee. It is to be 
expected that a minority will take exception 
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to probably every proposition—city manager 
government, competitive selection of em- 
ployes, proportional representation, consoli- 
dated courts, etc. 

The reviewer is kept by the committee’s 
own findings from making the major criti- 
cism that the report is incomplete. The com- 
mittee called attention to the fact that “the 
subjects of taxation, libraries, education, spe- 
cial assessments, and public improvements 
are to be considered subsequently by special 
committees which are now at work on these 
subjects.” : 

It is the intention of the National Munici- 
pal League to publish these corollary reports 
as they are agreed upon, and to make from 
time to time such amendments to the ac- 
cepted program as experience dictates. Gov- 
ernment is a maturing science, and no pro- 
gram can exist unchanged for many years. 

But for the present, and for some time in 
the future, students and those entrusted with 
the framing of city charters have here avail- 
able the generally accepted principles upon 
which progressive municipal government 
must be constructed. 

LENT D. Upson. 


LA REFORME ECONOMIQUE ET SOCIALE 

By Georges Valois. Nouvelle Librairie 

Nationale, Paris. 63 pp. Paper bound. 

Price frs. 1.20; by mail of the SuRvEy $.40. 

Delivered before the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Circle of France soon after the ar- 
mistice, this lecture has been widely dis- 
cussed and is of interest as showing the trend 
of opinion towards labor problems among 
French employers and economists. The 
greater part of the pamphlet is taken up 
with denunciation of two theories of indus- 
trial relationships, the individualism which 
prevailed in France before the war and 
Marxian socialism which to the author seems 
worse than the most terrible plagues. He 
attempts to prove that the Marxian theory 
of surplus value upon which almost the en- 
tire modern labor movement is based, rests 
on lack of understanding for the function of 
the capitalist’s foresight and control of op- 
erations, and that all the world has been 
affected by that fallacy. Indeed, he would 
make war against socialism in the colleges 
themselves where not only the leaders of the 
working classes but the professional classes 
also receive “ poisoned ” intellectual food. 

The remedy for the present ills, according 
to the author, is trade unionism—not the 
trade unionism that is led by intellectuals 
with theories, but a trade unionism, ap- 
parently, without a philosophy and without 
a national program. This he advises the 
French employers to foster by all means at 
their disposal. His proposal, in the main, 
is for so close a cooperation of local employ- 
ers’ associations and unions, that differences 
between them are solved before they assume 
larger, national dimensions and before the- 
orists and politicians can obtain their grip 
upon the situation. His program incidentally 
includes handing over to joint bodies of work- 
ers and employers’ associations all respon- 
sibility for the industrial reemployment of 
discharged soldiers. His advice in that di- 
rection evidently was not taken. 

Bab, 


WISE PARENTHOOD. A Sequel to Married Love. 
By Marie C. Stopes. A. C. Fifield, Lon- 
don. 32 pp., paper bound. 

This booklet, which was printed for popu- 
lar circulation in England, is unsalable and 
unmailable in this country because it gives 
unlawful advice concerning the ways and 
means of conception control, often mislead- 
ingly referred to in America as “birth con- 
trol.’ Like all writers on the means of 
chemical and mechanical prevention of fer- 
tilization, the writer has what she considers 
the one absolutely best way; but she admits 
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that other methods advised by other writers 
have value, especiaily when combined. 
Good advice is given concerning all methods 
which are known to be more or less reliable 
and hygienic. Evidently there is no abso- 
lutely scientific conclusion except that various 
methods have a certain amount of efficacy 
and are hygienic. The book is well written, 
and especially recognizes that for refined 
people there are esthetic as well as hygienic 
problems in methods of conception control. 
It is illegal to go into further description 
of this useful booklet, and the reviewer can 
do no better than to advise those interested 
to make an excursion to England where they 
will be free to buy and read this contribu- 
tion to the solving of a great problem. 
M. A. BIGELOW. 


CHILD WELFARE WORK IN LOUISVILLE 
By W. H. Slingerland. Welfare League, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 152 pp. paper 
ee Price $.50; by mail of the SURVEY 
-60. 


The underlying premise of this little re- 
port seems to be that children are valuable 
and ought to be well taken care of, espe- 
cially those children who are not born with 
silver spoons in their mouths. The report 
is a study of conditions, agencies and insti- 
tutions affecting the life of dependent and 
‘delinquent children in Louisville, Ky. This 
study was conducted by a special agent of 
the Department of Child Helping of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, at the request and ex- 
pense of the Board of Trade, Community 
Council, Welfare League and other social 
service organizations of Louisville. Indi- 
vidual institutions are named and _ their 
work is described in detail. 

Kentucky, says the report, “never has had 
proper and adequate control of agencies and 
institutions for the care and training of de- 
pendent and delinquent children.’ A gen- 
eral child welfare bill is incorporated in the 
‘report providing for such control “on an 
absolutely nonpartisan and non-sectarian 
basis. If the provisions of the bill ”—which 
has not been passed—“ are followed, an efh- 
cient state body will be formed that will be 
as free from pull, pressure and political ob- 
ligations, as any other related nine citizens 
of the commonwealth.” The report contains 
general suggestions that ought to be of value 
to other communities as well. 

W. DD. L. 


Buinp ALLEY 

By W. L. George. Little, Brown & Co. 

431 pp. Price $1.75; by mail of the 

SuRVEY $1.83. 

The central character in Blind Alley is Sir 
Hugh Oakley, a middle-aged, finely bred 
English gentleman, head of a comfortable 
household in a village not far from Hastings ; 
and the village life and the country-house 
life are drawn with knowledge and sym- 
pathy. Sir Hugh is undoubtedly the expres- 
sion of Mr. George’s own temperament, and 
exhibits his own varying reactions under the 
long drawn out conflict. For Sir Hugh the 
war is all a blind alley, with many side 
alleys—all without, outlet—in one or the 
other of which from time to time he finds 
himself. He is restless under delay, and 
miserable when at the very darkest moment 
he realizes the possibility of defeat. But he 
resents the barbaric jingoism with which 
especially the non-fighters speak of their 
enemies; this meets him nowhere more baldly 
than in the persons of his wife and brother- 
in-law. 

At the sittings of the military tribunal 
of which, much against his will, he is a 
member, Cradoc, the conscientious objector, 
is to him a real human being and his case 
is not quite the simple one that the others 
see it. After he has actually spent some 
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months at the front, where he finds no solu- 
tion for his difficulties, he comes back and 
presently is facing the baffling problems of 
the period of the armistice, with its accom- 
panying let-up. But nowhere does he find 
in his nation spiritual results to repay even 
in small measure for the waste of life and 
love and hope. The idea of revolution ter- 
rifies him, and yet he finds himself driven to 
extremism because he is a moderate and no- 
body will listen to him. 

The effect upon the women at his own 
hearth of those four years of one-sided stimu- 
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AGAIN, THE PACKER 


To THE Eprror: I thank you for publish- 
ing in the Survey for June 28 my letter in 
answer to the article by Florence Kelley in 
the issue of April 5. I am perhaps a bit sur- 
prised that my letter was submitted to Mrs. 
Kelley so that she was given an opportunity 
to have her rejoinder ready for publication 
in the same issue. To carry out your policy 
of fairness to all concerned, however, I pre- 
sume that you will be glad to publish this 
additional statement, inasmuch as Mrs. Kel- 
ley’s letter asks several questions which 
ought not to go unanswered. 

Although Mrs. Kelley suggests that there 
may be some inaccuracies in the report of the 
Federal Trade Commission, she falls back on 
that for her real authority, and then goes on 
to ask why credence should be placed in my 
own statements. It would have perhaps been 
more convincing to the readers of the SURVEY 
if Mrs Kelley could have refuted my state- 
ments by facts and figures rather than by 
questioning their veracity. 

So far as my claim that the Federal Trade 
Commission’s report is unjust and that its 
conclusions are not sound is concerned, one 
does not need to believe my personal state- 
ments. Swift & Company’s analysis and crit- 
icism of the commission’s report contains 
positive evidence and proof. For example, it 
is pointed out there that the trade commission 
made the positive assertion that the packers 
had an agreement on the price of lard sub- 
stitutes, and reproduced letters taken from 
the files of one of the packers which appar- 
ently proved the commission’s contention. 
The commission failed to mention in_ its 
report, however, that the agreement which 
existed was brought about on request of and 
in cooperation with the Food Administration. 
_Another illustration: The trade commis- 
sion claimed that when the shipper sends live 
stock to two different markets, the prices paid 
in the two markets are identical and that 
therefore there must be collusion among the 
packers. To support this contention, the 
commission introduced data taken from 
Swift & Company’s files which apparently 
show that prices are identical. On page 51 of 
Swift & Company’s Analysis are introduced 
copies of telegrams which the commission had 
taken from our files, showing that only parts 
of these telegrams had been used by the com- 
mission, and that other parts, which abso- 
lutely refute the commission’s contention, 
were omitted from the report. Furthermore, 
the proper interpretation of this matter shows 
that even when prices in two different mar- 
kets are identical, it is not proof of collusion 
among the packers. 

These are merely two examples, many of 
which may be found in Swift & Company’s 
Analysis, and which prove that the commis- 


lation is more unnerving than even he s 
pects, and very unpleasant. What is put 
stingingly about Sylvia more or less applies 
with one exception, to every woman in th 
book, and being applied so relentlessly lea 
a sense of exaggeration. Louise, the placid, 
alone remains almost unmoved by any of the 
emotions with which the atmosphere is thic 
The others act, as Sylvia is admitted to ha 
acted, “as if the war had pulled out so 
safety pin, and her emotions had begun 
act beyond her government.” A | 
ALICE HENRY. 7 


sion’s report cannot be relied on for accuracy 
or fairness. At 
Mrs. Kelley asks by what authority I speak 
for the other packers in asserting that “ 
packers are in keen competition with each 
other.” Possibly my original statement was 
too comprehensive in that I represent only 
Swift & Company, and have no personal or 
“inside” information regarding the policies” 
or finances of the other packers. I merely 
accepted at face value their published state- 
ments, assuming that they are just as. honest” 
as we are in this matter. | 
Mrs. Kelley asks why I should be accepted” 
“as competent to make the statement ‘that | 
the large packers together do not handle ” 
more than 15 or 20 per cent of the total | 
quantity of butter, eggs, cheese, and poultry 
that enters trade channels’.” Swift & Com= 
pany does not know the amounts of these 
commodities handled by the other packers. © 
We based our estimate of 15 or 20 per cent 
on the following facts: Our 1918 sales, com-— 
pared with government reports of quantities 
marketed, show that Swift & Company 
handles approximately 6 per cent of the total, _ 
The Federal Trade Commission says that © 
Swift & Company is the largest handler of 
butter. Two of the five largest packers — 
handle relatively small amounts of butter and 
these other commodities. Based on these 
facts, we believe that we are justified in 
assuming that all five do not handle over 
15 or 20 per cent. Furthermore, any progres- 
sive business concern knows in a general way 
the amount and kind of business being done 
by its active competitors. If it did not, it 
would soon be left far behind. 
Swift & Company hesitated to make public — 
the figures showing the quantities of butter, 
eggs, and poultry handled (see page 93 o 
our analysis), for the simple reason that our 
officials did not want the other packers to 
know how much we handled. But we be- _ 
lieved it vital to give out this trade informa- _ 
tion for the purpose of showing the absolute 
falsity of the trade commission’s claim that _ 
the large packers handle 65 per cent of the 
poultry products (see page 154 of Part II of — 
the commission’s report). The commission | 
had access to these figures and could have 
told the truth; we invite the commission to | 
publish the exact quantities handled by the 
five large packers, and to compare them with — 
the total quantity produced, and the total 
quantity sold in the United States as reported 
by the Department of Agriculture. We are 
certain that the correct figures will check 
with our conservative estimate. 
Mrs. Kelley asks why my statement that 
Swift & Company earns profits of “ only 2.04 
cents per dollar of sales and only a little over 
11 per cent on investment” in 1918, should 
be accepted as true for other packers. The 
packers’ accounts during 1918 were under. 
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surveillance of the Food Administration 
1 the trade commission. The recent report 
ithe Food Administration shows that the 
fits of the five large packers in their meat 
‘sartments amounted to 1.6 cents per dollar 
sales, and to 5.6 per cent on the total 
ital employed. Mrs. Kelley’s point that, 
\ift & Company’s profits are not necessarily 
tolicable to the other packers is therefore 
jl taken. It appears that the profits of the 
) er packers must have been slightly smaller 
jin those of Swift & Company! 

[t is apparent from Mrs. Kelley’s letter 
fit her course of action at present is largely 
» result of her experience in investigating 
jcking-house labor conditions in the nineties. 
‘hether the conditions at that time were as 
-d as commonly pictured is a question, 
bugh Swift & Company knows that they 
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jlieves that it can show steady progress and 
at it is making every possible effort through 
Employes’ Relations Committee to bring 
jout a constructive policy of labor improve- 
ent. A little investigation will show that 
ér efforts in this direction deserve cooper- 
ton and encouragement from the National 
}nsumers’ League rather than condemnation 
\d sweeping charges that cannot be sup- 
trted by fact. 

‘In conclusion, let me say that the proposed 
islation to regulate the packing industry 
In have no possible effect on the price of 
‘zat except possibly to increase it as com- 
bred with the price that we have to pay 
ir live stock. Government interference 
leans inefficiency and confusion, and can 
sult only in higher costs of operation. Un- 
‘x the present system our costs have been 
duced to the minimum by efficient methods 
nd the saving of waste; and our profits, 
hich are earned in competition with all 
her packers, are only a fraction of a cent 
xr pound of meat. 


Swirt & COMPANY, 
Per L. D. H. Weld. 


(Manager Commercial Research Dept.] 
| Chicago. 
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(To THE Epiror: Mr. Weld’s divers objec- 
fms sum up under two general heads. 


/First—The National Consumers’ League 
pntinues to consider the report of the Fed- 
‘al Trade Commission the most authorita- 
ve statement concerning the packing indus- 
sy now before the American people. In this 
sition we are confirmed by recent events 
| Congress. 

During the past winter Congress, through 
4€ appropriate committees in Senate and 
ouse, held a series of public hearings. Mr. 
wift and Mr. Weld gave evidence at con- 
derable length, enjoying every opportunity 
yr discrediting the Federal Trade Commis- 
jon and its report. That they convinced 
either Congress nor the public appears from 
€ recent appropriation by Congress of $400,- 
0 to the Federal Trade Commission for the 
ntinuance of its work. 

Swift & Company’s Analysis and the evi- 
ence of Mr. Swift and Mr. Weld are ac- 
essible to us as to all who read English. 
jut like Congress and like its committees, 
ve still find the commission and its report 
nore persuasive and more enlightening than 
ae attacks of Mr. Weld and Mr. Swift. 

| Second—Mr. Weld objects to my vivid rec- 
Ilections of the Chicago stockyards and 
ackinghouses beginning in 1893. One of 
he most vivid is, however, one of the most 
elevant. It is of the shrill protests against 
he packers’ critics. In Mr. Weld’s present 
etter the charges that the: Federal Trade 
Jommission’s report is “unjust,” that its 


“conclusions are not sound,” that cae can- 
not be relied upon for accuracy or fairness,” 
his assertion of “the absolute falsity of its 
claim,” etc., are familiarly like the voice 
of the little boy who cried. “ Wolf!” Too 
many of his predecessors in the employ of 
the packers have worn that method thread- 
bare in the long, slow years, while grudg- 
ingly gradual improvements have completely 
justified those critics. 

The consuming public is in no mood for 
quibbling about percentages of control of 
foods or profits. Daily goaded by unparal- 
leled prices, it is hard at work getting con- 
trol of its sources of supply. It is building 
up cooperative distribution from Portland, 
Me., to Portland, Ore. Several powerful na- 
tional bodies are joining to help along the 
work. Congress—probably by the passage 
of the Kendrick bill—must do its part until 
foods cease to cost fabulous sums and sup- 
plies accessible to the public, on a given day 
are no longer juggled. 

In the not distant future the consuming 
public must decide for itself how many mills 
per pound of food may go to any manufac- 
turer. This is a matter of life and death for 
hundreds of thousands of workingmen, 
women and children. Packers’ protestations 
feed nobody. Prices alone carry conviction. 


FLORENCE KELLEY. 


[Secretary, National Consumers’ League] 
New York. : 


DECENT HOMES 


To THE Epiror: Arthur A. Guild’s new 
experience [see the Survey for July 12] at 
Toledo in helping to get the poor out of 
furnished light-housekeeping rooms makes 
me think there is interest enough in the sub- 
ject to relate what the Associated Charities 
of Des Moines has been doing for many 
years along this line. 


One of the first things that impressed me 
when I became a member of the Associated 
Charities board, twenty-five years ago, was 
that the poor of our city were seriously 
handicapped by the places and the way they 
lived. The poorer they were the closer they 
huddled together in the worst houses and 
apartments. Founded on the idea of doing 
its social work in such a way that the re- 
cipients of its thoughtful consideration 
would not long have to remain objects of 
solicitous care, the Associated Charities even 
so long ago as the middle nineties began to 
move families away from bad housing and 
evil environment and get them established 
not only in good houses but in real homes. 
In the quarter of a century that I have been 
intimately acquainted with the work of 
the society, I believe I am conservative in 
estimating that six hundred families have 
been taken out of bad living places and put 
in better though not always ideal homes. 

We have realized on that wonderful com- 
munity asset, old furniture, and have had 
thousands of dollars’ worth placed at our 
disposal. Every splendid home has tucked 
away in attic or barn some fine pieces of 
household goods just waiting the call. I 
remember that two years ago a woman who 
was buying a little place had her house 
burned up, not saving a chair or a piece of 
clothing except her nightgown. A story in 
the paper brought instant response, and by 
the time the woman and her neighbors had 
rebuilt the house, there was furniture enough 
for every need, from a table and chairs 
given by one of our board members to a 
sewing machine and washer. 

When once a family gets into the open 
where fresh air can enter the house from 
four directions, the improvement is marked 
in the matter of health and morals and in- 
telligence and earning power. We have had 
for four years a family under our observa- 
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tion for advice and some material assistance 
consisting at the present time of the parents 
and seven children. When we first knew 
them, the father had incipient tuberculosis 
and was earning very little. After getting 
this man under the care of a tuberculosis 
expert, we succeeded in inducing his wife 
to consider moving to better quarters. The 
plan proved beneficial. Supplementing the 
family income to the point of a fairly stand- 
ard budget has not only checked the disease 
in the man but has made him nearly twice 
as efficient at his work, and he loses prac- 
tically no time and has a steady job. The 
children, always sickly before, are now doing 
splendidly in school and have been out of 
school the past year only because of measles. 
The oldest girl has finished the second year 
in high school and is very promising. ‘Two 
years from now she will be able to remove 
the family entirely from dependency, barring 
any unfortunate circumstance. But the whole 
plan would have failed had we not removed 
this family from the squalor in which they 
were found to a house which is home and 
where a flower and vegetable garden lend 
their beautiful inspiration for the soul and 
for economic independence. 

Many of the poor, poor because of low 
spirits and low vitality, become reinspired 
under the patient but zealous endeavors of 
the C. O. S. friends, and, having taken on 
new hope, get some glimpse of the sunrise 
on the glorious hills. Then they want to 
live in houses of their own. When the home 
spirit invades, the case is won. ‘There are 
hundreds of Des Moines families, once de- 
pendent, who now own their homes. By con- 
sistent, persistent effort, these families have 
been turned from liabilities to assets. 

The constant discussion of housing con- 
ditions, never as bad here as in many cities, 
and the agitation for the standardization of 
dwellings, has resulted in the passage by 
the general assembly of the Iowa housing 
law, said by many to be the last word in 
housing regulations. It went into effect July 
1, and already the apartment house from 
which the Associated Charities has removed 
dozens of persons suffering with tuberculosis 
is being torn down. 

Bad housing means bad health and worse 
morals. It is the breeding place of all that 
society does not want. It is the enemy of 
childhood. Its removal under the enforce- 
ment of wise laws will be beneficent to all 
mankind. To Toledo and other cities cursed 
by housing sharks J commend the new Iowa 
housing law. If social organizations and 
their leaders will only bring facts to the 
public through the press and keep urging, 
the desired results will be obtained. 

Horace S. HOoLLiIncswortH. 


[Secretary, Associated Charities] 
Des Moines, Ia. 


SCIENTIFIC TERMINOLOGY 


To THE Epiror: In all scientific work 
terminology is of vital importance. Words 
are used as fine tools. Their significance 
should be the natural significance, but a 
clearer, more precise definition is essential to 
accurate thought. 

In the Survey for July 26 there is an ar- 
ticle which contrasts socially minded persons 
with charitably minded persons, and implies 
that a charitably minded person cannot be 
socially minded though, perhaps, the con- 
verse may be true. It would seem that just 
the contrary might be the case. A socially 
minded person thinks in terms of groups of 
people. He is accustomed to consider the 
affairs of men in their bearing upon society 
as a whole. He does this in a friendly spirit. 
A charitably minded person thinks no evil 
of his neighbor, is more than companionable 
—for he is kindly affectioned to all mankind. 
Such a person could hardly fail to consider 
the wellbeing of society because of his deep 
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THE NEW SCHOOL ® SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Will open October first for the study of current economic and govern- 
mental problems. 
The work will be conducted by a group of well-known writers and teachers, among 
whom are: 
GRAHAM WALLAS of London, 
JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON, 
JOHN DEWEY, 
THOMAS S. ADAMS, 
MOISSAYE OLGIN, 
CHARLES A. BEARD and Members of the Bureau of Municipal Research, 
ROBERT BRUERE and Members of the Bureau of Industrial Research. 
Courses will include lectures on Economic Factors in Civilization, the Development 
of the United States Into a World Power, the Historic Background of the Great 
_ War, Modern Industrialism, Social Inheritance, Recent Tendencies in Political 
1B hought, Problems of American Government, etc. 
There will be late afternoon and evening lectures and conferences to permit the 
attendance of those engaged in regular professions. No academic degrees will be 
required, but the standard of postgraduate work will be maintained. There will be 


general lectures and discussion for larger groups and small conferences for those 
equipped for special research. 


Registration will begin September twenty-second 
Announcement will be sent upon application to the school at 
465-9 West Twenty-third Street New York City 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN, 
WESLEY CLAIR MITCHELL 
DEAN ROSCOE POUND, 
HAROLD J. LASKI, 


BABSON INSTITUTE *** .c'sccome ” BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


Under the direction of the Babson Statistical Organization—the largest institu- 
tion of its character in the world. 
Intensive one or two year resident training for young men who by inheritance or other 
circumstances are to occupy positions of authority, responsibility and trust. 
The school will instruct by unique methods in these four essentials for executive work. 
Practical Economics and the handling of Commodities. 
Financial Investments and the care of Property. , 
Business Psychology and the management of Men. 
Personal Relations and the control of One’s Self. 

. Courses include manufacturing, financing, banking, merchandising, domestic and foreign 
trade, investments, accountancy, business management, labor problems, executive training, 
individua} efficiency, and specialized research work. 

' The teaching staff includes professors of well-established academic standing, the execu- 
tives of the Babson Statistical Organization, and lecturers from the business world. 


The School Trains for Leadership 
Only a limited number accepted. 
For catalog of Babson Institute or information on other features of the 
Babson Service for business men address H. Langdon Pratt, Secretary. 


BABSON INSTITUTE 


ROGER W. BABSON ARLINGTON ROAD 
President Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Suburb of Boston 


RALPH B. WILSON 
Dean 


More than a symbol of photographic excellence, it is the 
mark of Social Service Photography—the herald of an organization 
of enthusiastic specialists who are devoting all their efforts to the 
various phases of publicity and educational picturization of social 
activities. 


Your appeals, reports, exhibits, air a will be more refreshing, 
inviting, resultful through the use of “ P. P. S.” pictures. Prices most 


reasonable. 
‘bli elie Plaza 7036 


phrenic ee York 


Socal hy 
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to meet the public’s responsibility. 


concern for the antetie of all the units 
that make up society. 
Tf social workers are not careful in the use 
of words that relate to their own chosen 
field, how can we expect to have social wor! 
comprehended by those outside the profes 
sion? 4 
Lawson Purpy. _ 
[Secretary, Charity Organization Society] 
New York. By 


FOR ADULT CRIPPLES f 


To THE Epiror: In the article on Illinois’ 
Fruitful Legislature by Graham Taylor in 
the Survey for July 19, there is omitted any 
mention of a measure passed by that body 
in the interest of a class not heretofore leg- 
islatively provided for. 

I refer to the measure calling for rehabilaal 
tation of crippled and otherwise physically 
handicapped adult civilians who are resi- 
dents of Illinois. The statute, in principle, 
acknowledges state responsibility to the dis- 
abled to ensure such proper medical and 
surgical care as may be requisite to restore 
capacity for self-support, to provide training | 
facilities for those needing reeducation, to 
maintain a placement organization to secure 
employment, and to inaugurate social service 
to make effective the other features of the 
rehabilitation program. The bill was intro- 
duced in the state Senate by Senator Rodney 
Swift; it latter passed the lower house, af 
was approved by the governor. 

The one difficulty was that the appropal 
tion in the original draft calling for $100,000 
was cut in the budget to $70,000 for the first 
year for the initiation of the work, with the 
intention that at the next session there would 
be granted a sum demonstrated to be requisite 


Thus, the enactment is not all that could 
be desired, but it makes an encouraging be- 
ginning in providing for a class which hag 
in the past been completely neglected. This’ 
one additional credit should be added to the 
exemplary record of the Illinois legislature. 
as already described in your columns. | 

Doucias C. McMuRTRIE. : 

[President, Federation of Association for 
Cripples] 
New York. 


FIRE AND THE FOURTH | 


To THE EpiTor: Referring to your inquiry 
relative to the observance of July 4, we have 
no special comment to offer this year beyond 
saying that in some cases there was a ten- 
dency to revert to the methods in , vogue 
before the safe and sane movement became 
a power. On the whole, however, the situa- 
tion was as satisfactory as could have been 


expected. W. 'T. COLYER. 
[National Fire Protection Association] 
Boston. 


If in need of workers 


The Survey 
Classified Advertising Service 


will supply your wants 


A recent advertiser writes: 
“T have had splendid response and 
shall always be grateful for your 
help. The scope of my replies is an 
indication of your circulation.” 


A Summer’s work in New York City | 


for 
experienced recreation secretaries to assist groups of 
citizens who need techuical help and inspiration in 
organizing recreation in their own neighborhoods. 
Community Councils of National Defense 
Room 2210, Municipal Building New York 


Classified Advertisements 


») Advertising rates are: Hotels and_Re- 
‘sorts, Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real 
»| Estate, enty cents per agate line; four- 
o}teen_ lines to the inch. 

‘). “Want” advertisements under the various 
srheadings “Situations Wanted,” ‘Workers 
«| Wanted,” etc., five cents each word or ini- 
_j\tial, including the address, for each inser- 
|} tion. Address Advertising Department, The 
»} Survey, 112 East 19th St., New York City. 


| WORKERS WANTED 


x | WANTED: A Jewish woman to do case 
vork in a relief department. In applying 
‘State age, education, training and experi- 
Ynce, also salary desired. Address, United 
ag ebrew Charities, 516 N. 4th Street, Phila- 
a elphia, Pa. Hf 


V WANTED: Two teachers and cottage 
Wmothers for small Jewish orphanage. 
w congenial surroundings. Apply Supt. B’nai 


#/3’rith Orphanage, Fairview, Erie Co., Pa. 


aH 


W WANTED: TEACHERS, music, gym- 
Waastic, sewing, kindergarten and primary, 
Yat the State Institution for Feeble-Minded, 
Polk, Pennsylvania. No previous knowl- 
Wedge of the feeble-minded required. These 
positions offer excellent opportunities to 
obtain practical experience in the teaching 
vof mental defectives. Address Dr. J. M. 
SMurdoch, Supt., Polk, Pa. ; 

¥ WANTED: An experienced matron, in 
wa child caring institute in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PAddress 3216 Survey. 


WANTED: Thoroughly experienced 
4case-worker as Supervisor of Investigation 
‘Department, Children’s Aid Society, De- 
/troit, Michigan. Must be able to train and 
|\direct others. Opportunity and salary ex- 
Icellent. Address G. R. Bedinger, General 
Secretary, 33 West Warren Ave., Detroit. 


WANTED at Carson College, Flour- 
‘town, Pa., housemother to take charge of 
cottage of ten children with assistant 
dietitian. Practical experience and interest 
'in child study essentials. Beginning salary 
' $50 a month and living, one month’s vaca- 
| tion with pay. 


| WANTED: Young woman who has had 
oe experience in social work as resi- 


dent assistant in suburban settlement. Ad- 
dress “ Social,’ 35 Tompkins St., Orange, 
ON. J i 


WANTED: Station Worker. Pleasing 
personality, adaptability, mature judgment, 
resourcefulness and knowledge of Boston 
and vicinity required. Address Secretary, 
Travelers’ Aid Society, Room 266, South 
Station, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED: Sewing teacher; also able to 
teach home cooking, for all day position, 
New York City. Address 3225 Survey. 


HOME SERVICE peace time 
program presents special opportuni- 
ties for development of social work 
in rural communities. Trained social 
workers, especially those with family 
case work experience and executive 
ability, are needed for country 
organization and field work. For 


information regarding Home Serv- 
ice training courses and positions, 
address 

American Red Cross, 

Dept. Civilian Relief, 

National Headquarters, 

Washington, D. C. 


Sv 
THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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WANTED: Experienced Executive Sec- 
retary, well established Associated Chari- 
ties, Industrial Community. Tri-Cities 
Associated Charities, La Salle, I!linois. 


WANTED: A graduate nurse with so- 
cial service experience for educational work, 
anti-tuberculosis and child welfare for a 
town of 30,000 in the Middle West. Address 
3227 SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN, college graduate, 
speaking several foreign languages, exten- 
sive traveling experience abroad, seeks 
position as traveling companion. Address 
3219 Survey. 


RETURNED MEDICAL ‘OFFICER, 
rank, major, trained sanitarian, with indus- 
trial experience, wishes industrial medical 
position, preferably in or near Chicago or 
Philadelphia. Address 3220 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED MAN, recently re 
turned from overseas service, desires con- 
nection with hospital or institution as pur- 
chasing agent or business manager. Ad- 
dress 3221 Survey. 


COMPETENT YOUNG WOMAN, uni- 
versity degree, domestic science training, 
two years’ settlement experience, desires 
position, preferably child welfare. Address 
3222 SURVEY. 


WANTED: By experienced craft and 
social service worker, opening by October 
first, in or near Eastern city. Address 3223 
SURVEY. 


COMMUNITY WORKER, | graduate 
training school People’s Institute, college 
woman, three years’ information desk as- 
sistant in community center library, seeks 
opportunity in town or rural district within 
100 miles New York City. Recent experi- 
ence in neighborhood clearing house, public 
employment and Red Cross. Present salary 
$1,560. Address 3224 Survey. 


YOUNG MAN (30), supervisor boys, 
vocational guidance, assist in athletics, 
graduate Gerard College, University Penn- 
sylvania. Moderate salary. Address 3226 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG MAN with experience in work 
with boys seeks position in:similar line of 
work in institution or settlement. Southern 
state preferred. Address 3228 Survey. 


i MCP SR sa RES Ld 
Jottings 
CE 


VANCOUVER’S Trades and Labor Council 
is the first large central body to endorse the 
One Big Union. It expects to become the lo- 
cal central body for that organization, but 
for the present delegates from the American 
Federation of Labor intexnationals will con- 
tinue to be accorded seats and affiliation. 


UNIVERSAL military service, continuation 
of daylight saving, the movement for the ex- 
tension of physical edueation on the public 
schools, and the establishment of a division 
of tuberculosis in the United States Public 
Health Service, were formally favored in 
resolutions passed by the National Tubercu- 
losis Association at its recent annual meeting. 


THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE, who had him- 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly imeeor- 
tions ; copy unchanged throughout the mosbh, 
Order pamphlets from publishers. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THH FIRST NATIONAL Co- 
OPERATIVE CONVENTION. 300 PP. $1.00. 
Published by The Cooperative gue of 

America, 2 West 13th St., New York. 

TowakD THES NHw EDUCATION. The case against 
autocracy in our public schools, 164 pp. 25 
cents, Teachers’ Union of the City o 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 

WORKSHOP COMMITTEES. Suggested lines of 
development. By C. G. Renold. Reprinted 
from the Survpy for October 5, 1918. Sur 
vey Associates, Inc., 112 Hast 19th St., New 
York City. 5 cts. 

For VaLus R&cpwIveD. A Discussion of Indus- 
trial Pensions. John A. Fitch. Reprinted 
from the Survny. 5 cts. Survey Associ- 
ates, Inc., 112 East 19th St., New York. 

IMMIGRATION LITHRATURD distributed by Na- 
tional Liberal Immigration League, P. O. Box 
1261, New York. Arguments free on request. 

A ScHoo, THat Strupips Lirs. Information 
sent free about the cooperative plan of re- 
pad ha rege Oe the eae Sees for Lone 
munity orkers. onn ollier, '. 
Address A, A. Freeman, Room 1001, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

AMERICAN COMPANY SHOP COMMITTEE PLANS. 
A digest of twenty plans for employees’ rep- 
resentation through joint committees intro- 
duced by American companies. One Dollar. 
Bureau of Industrial Research, 465 West 
28rd Street, New York City. 


PERIODICALS 
éft: t line per month, four weekly er- 
one 1 goby -eueRbugea inrciiohods the Be 


Mental Hygtene; quarterly; $2 a r3; pub 
tf : Nat Ro ettee ter Mental 


Hospital Soctal Service Quarterly; $1.50 a 
year; published by Hospital Social Service 
Association, 405 Lexington Ave., New York. 

WILDEENESS- 


lars a year; twenty cents per copy. 
Morris Park West, New York City. 

THE ARBITRATOR contains debates on subjects 
of social, religious and political significance ; 
Veracity in Newspapers; Amnesty for Po- 
litical Prisoners, etc. $1.00 a year. Sample 
free. P. O. Box 42, Wall Street Station, 
New York City. 


self committed to prison for a week some 
years ago in order to learn what prison life 
really was, has now enlisted as a common 
seaman in the navy in order to learn what 
the conditions of that life are. The impulse 
to do this undoubtedly came from Mr. Os- 


‘borne’s recent experiences as commandant of 


the United States’ Naval Prison at. Ports- 
mouth, N. H. Probably he wants to know 
just why boys in the navy go to prison. His 
week in prison ultimately landed him in the 
wardenship of Sing Sing. Will his service 
as a seaman make him secretary of the navy? 


IN THE Kansas state reformatory a very 
important new position has just been estab- 
lished, that of director of social and physical 
education. Too often the recreational and 
physical development of boys and young men 
in reformatories is haphazardly conducted, 
even where it is conducted at all. The first 
incumbent of this position, J. Fuller Groom, 
writes: “We have already put on a pro- 
gram of singing and play which has at- 
tracted considerable attention and comment. 
We are trying to develop freedom, initiative 
and are endeavoring to apply principles that 
will make a responsible group sentiment so 
that later on we may introduce self-govern- 
ment in a way that will better fit these men 
to take their places in civilian life as recon- 
structed citizens.” 


CORRECTION 


The story of “a policeman who likes 
boys” in the Survey for July 26 had its 
source in the Minneapolis, not as stated the 
New York, Tribune, and the events related 
in it refer to Minneapolis—the settlement 
mentioned being the North East Neighbor- 
hood House of Minneapolis. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 


LEGISLATION—John B, Andrews, sec’y; 131 ° 


BH. 23rd St., New York. For public employment 
offices; industrial safety and health; work- 
men’s compensation; health insurance; one 
day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
PITAL WORKERS—Edna G. Henry, Pres., 
Indiana University, Indianapolis; Antoinette 
Cannon, Hx. Sec., University Hospital, Phila- 
delphia. Organization to promote develop- 
ment of social work in hospitals and dispensa- 
ries. Annual Meeting with National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
formerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y ; 1211 Cathedral 
St., Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
infant care; birth registration ; maternal nurs- 
ing; infant welfare consultations; care of chil- 
dren of pre-school age and school age. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and commun- 
ity. Publishers Journal of Home Economics, 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wnm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
sec'y; I*ranklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leafiets 
free. P. R. Review, quarterly, 40c. a year. 
Membership (entitles to Review and other pub- 
lications), $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For 
the repression of prostitution, the reduction of 
venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
sex education. Information and catalogue of 
pamphlets upon request. Associate Membership, 
$2.00 ; Annual, $5.00 ; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
berships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ly bulletin. y 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Curtis EB. Lakeman, exec. sec’y ; 
25 W. 45th St.. New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free 
on reauest. Annual membership dues, $5. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.: Dr. J. H. 
Kellog, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
possibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 
Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles 8. 
Macfarland, gen’l sec’y; 105 BH. 22 8t., New 
York. 

Commission on the Church and Social, Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec, Bec’y ; 
Rev. EF. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country’ Life; 
Rey. Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, fleld sec’y. 

Commission on Relations with France and 
Belgium, uniting American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of 
the Protestant forces of France and Bel- 
ium. Chairman, Rev. Arthur J. Brown, 
105 Hast 22nd Street, New York. 


National Temperance Society and Commission 
on Temperance. Hon. Carl E. Milliken, 
chairman Commission. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, princi- 
pal; G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. K. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school. Free, illus- 
trated literature. ~ Nap 
IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
guides. Has international system of safeguard- 
ing. Conducts National Americanization pro- 
gram. ; 
INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Object—To promote an intelligent inter- 
est in socialism among college men and women. 
Annual membership, $2. $5 and $25; includes 
quarterly, The Intercollegiate Socialist. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR S0O- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston ; 
pres., Charles W. Hliot; acting sec’y, L. V. In- 
graham, M.D. Circulars and reading list upon 
request. Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. 
Memberships: Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; 
Life, $100. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y ; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. .To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, ete. Membership 54,000, 
with 210 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. ‘To advance physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests 
of young women. Student, city, town and coun- 
try centers; physical education; camps; rest- 
rooms, lunch-rooms and cafeterias ; educational 
classes; employment; Bible study; secretarial 
thik school; foreign work; war work coun- 
cils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R, Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industria] and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies 
of administration; education; delinquency ; 
health; recreation; children’s codes. . Publishes 
quarterly Child Labor Bulletin. Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit 
material which visualizes conditions affecting 
the health and education of children. Cooper- 
ates with communities, educators and organiza- 
ae through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 
etc, 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y ; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, men- 
tal disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebri- 
ety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L, Berry, field sec’y ; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Hast 22 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 
pce at cost. Includes New York State Commit- 
ee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 

—Owen R. Lovejoy, pres., New York; William 

T. Cross, gen. sec’y., 315 Plymouth Court, 

Chicago. General organization to discuss 

principles of humanitarian effort and increase 

efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 

annual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 

etc. Information bureau. Membership, $3. 47th 

annual meeting New Orleans, 1920. 

Main divisions and chairmen: 

CHILDREEN—Henry W. Thurston, New York. 

DELINQUENTS AND CoRRECTION—Bernard Glueck, 
M. D., New York, 

HBALTH—George J. Nelbach, New York. 

PUBLIC AGENCIES AND INSTITUTIONS—Robert 
W. Kelso, Boston. 

THH FAMILY—Ameélia Sears, Chicago. 

INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS— 
Florence Kelley, New York. 

Tap Loca, CoMMuUNITY—H. 8. Braucher, N. Y. 

MENTAL HYGInns—O, Macfie Campbell, M. D., 
Baltimore. 

ORGANIZATION OF Soctan Forcns—William J. 
Norton, Detroit. 

UNITING OF NATIVE AND FORBIGN-BORN IN 
AmbmRICA—Allen T, Burns, New York. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, see’y ; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
gud. more democratic organization of neighbor- 
00 e. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres. ; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y ; 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates condi- 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work; 
trains Negro social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison 
Ave,, New York. To mobilize and train the 
volunteer woman power of the country for 
specific service along social and economic lines ; 
cooperating with government agencies, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 BH. 30th St., 
New York. Hvening clubs for girls; recreation 
and instruction in self-governing and support- 
ing eae for girls of working age. Magazine, 
The Club Worker, monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBL 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Cran 
Rk. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave, New Yo 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of publi 
health nursing; to develop standards of ted! 
nique; -to maintain a central bureau of i 
formation. Official organ, the Publie Healt 
Nurse, subscription included in membershi 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. are. 


ey 
NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANG 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 H. 22 § 
New York. A cooperative registry managed § 
social workers, to supply social organization 
with trained workers. ay 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY— 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, tre; 
Virgil V. Johnson, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 

Lexington Ave., New York. Composed of no 
commercial agencies interested in the guidance 
and protection of travelers, especially womer 
and girls. Non-sectarian. ie 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE U DN 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 64 W 
Randolph St. (Room 1003) Chicago, Ill. Stands 
for self-government in the workshop th ough 
organization and also for the enactment of 
protective legislation. Information given. Of 
ficial organ, Life and Labor. Hi 


NUTRITION CLINICS FOR DELICATE CHD 
DREN—Mabel Skilton, Secretary, 44 Dwi 
Street, Boston, Objects: the organization of 
Nutrition Clinics and Classes to identify 

derweight and malnourished children and 10 
provide for them standardized examination 
adequate diagnoses, proper care and treatment; 
the publication of bulletins and the arranging 
for public conferences in this field. Lf 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H., S. Braucher, sec’y ;-1 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighborhood and 
community center activities and administra- 
tion; cooperating with War Dept. Commission 
on Training Camp Activities. ie 


» 
THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better- 
ment Conference, the HEugenics Registry, 
lecture courses and various allied activit 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


e 
RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir, 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrial 
cripples. Publishes reports on reconstruction 
work here and abroad, and endeavors to estab- 
lish an enlightened public attitude towards the 
physically handicapped. a 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M, 
Glenn, dir.; 130 BE. 22 St., New York. Depa t- 
ments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, 
Education, Statistics, Recreation, Remedial 
Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Southern Highland Division. ~S 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—W oodrow 
Wilson, pres. ; Richard S. Childs, sec’y ; 10 W 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa 
tion on short ballot, commission gov’t., city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. dé 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y ; publish- 
ers of the SURVEY; Paul U. hellogg, edi Ay 


Health, George M. 
Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; 
Bruno Lasker, 112 Hast 19th St., New York. — 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution | for) 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South) 
turnishes information on all phases of the race” 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and meth> 
ods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, 


treas.; Emmett J. Scott, sec’'y; Tuskegee, Ala, jl 


cities and towns. 
Braucher, sec’y. 


